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The unique sports magazine 



Moment of truth: 
David Lacey 
on England’s chances 
of survival 


Incorporating today s television, radio and European weather 

Clinton flies in 
to storm as 
Chinese lay 
out red carpet 



Decca Aitkenhead 


The curse of 



Comment, page 1 6 


John Gttttngs in Xian 


B ill Clinton last 

night walked into a 
storm over China’s 
treatment of dissi 
dents as he began a historic 
nine-day visit, the first by a 
United States president since 
the Tiananmen Square mas 
sacre in 1989. 

White House officials were 
compelled to express concern 
at fresh, reports of Chinese 
harrassment of dissidents 
only days before Mr Clinton 
himself arrives in Tiananmen 


Square, for an official greet- 
ing ceremony. 

Stepping off a long red car- 
pet before the south gate to 
the northern city of Xian, the 
first stop on the tour. Mr Clin- 
ton invoked his stock image 
of a common S in o- American 
endeavour for the 21 st cen- 
tury. He said commitment to 
human dignity and freedom 
was as “vital to the strength 
and success" of China as it 
was to America. 

He praised the Chinese for 


their hard work, but proposed 
a new task of striving for indi- 
vidual freedom. He said both 
countries must do all they 
could to “build a more just 
. society” and “include all 
people with all their 
dfitaences”. 

As for the critics. Mr Clin- 
ton said: “There may be those 
tee and back in America 
who wonder whether closer 
ties and deeper friendship be- 
tween China and America are 
good. Clearly, the answer Is 
yes. We have a powerful abil- 
ity to help each other grow.” 

■ The balance between cere- 
- nxmy and coded message was 
fine, even though Bill and Hil- 
lary Clinton seemed wide- 
eyed at the ceremonial sights 
before them. Lanterns glowed 
and swallows swooped in a 
mild evening air surprisingly 
free from pollution. 

There were drums, dancers 
and costumed soldiers. But 
■ no amount of ritual could 
banish the human rights 
Issue to which he made sev- 
eral coded references in bis 
speech. Even while he was 
flying over the Pacific, more 
dissidents had been harassed 
In the Xian area and else- 
where in China. 

“We’re very concerned that 
some dissidents may have 
been detained or otherwise 
disrupted," said Mike 
McCurry. the state depart- 
ment spokesman, adding that 


‘There may be 
those who 
wonder 
whether closer 
ties with China 
are good. 
Clearly, the 
answer is yes’ 

Bill Clinton 


the US ambassador to China, 
James Sasser, had “registered 
our concerns". 

In Xian. President Clinton 
expressed his confidence that 
a new day was dawning for 
China, but linked this to 
“respect for the worth, the 
dignity, the potential, and the 
freedom of every citizen". He 
said this was vital to Ameri- 
ca’s, strength and would also 
form the cornerstone of the 
"new China”. 

He spoke of a common com- 
mitment to provide all human 
beings “with the opportunity 
to develop their toll poten- 
tial". “Potential” can be seen 
as a codeword for human 
rights and individual liberty. 

China has disdained to 
reply to US critics of its 
human rights policies, prefer- 
ring to dwell on .the general 
benefit, particularly with 
regard to trade, of a new 
relationship between the US 
and China. 

The Xian leg of the Clin- 
tons’ visit is mostly tourism. 
It was hoped that a pleasantly 
non-controversial picture 
could be presented to the 
American people through net- 
work coverage before the 
president reaches Beijing — 
and Tiananmen Square — on 
Saturday. 

But things have not begun 
quite so smoothly. 

Even during his flight from 
the US, Mr Clinton felt 
obliged during a stop-over in 
Alaska to say something more 
on human rights. 

Again he justified a policy 
of “constructive engagement" 
with Beijing. “We shall deal 
respectfully but directly.” he 
promised, arguing that this 
was “more effective than to 
push them [the Chinese] into 
a comer”. 



Drink-free 


zone to 


curb fans 


Town braced for 
English onslaught 


John Duncan and 
Jon Henley in Lens 


With lanterns in the foreground. Bill Clinton addresses the crowd moroGRAmGARYHSSHom 


Mr and Mrs Clinton were 
followed into the south gate 
by an inordinately large party 
of administration officials 
and White House hangers on, 
some of whom were busily 
talcing pictures while the cer- 
emony was in progress. 

A crowd of ordinary Chi- 
nese waited patiently on the 
city side of the gate, toll of 
warmth for a man whom sev- 
eral described as "good fun". 

*Tve been waiting for five 


hours and my belly's aching," 
said one bystander cheer- 
tolly. ‘1 don’t mind at alL” 

Many had waited for hours 
because they had no way of 
telling when the president 
would arrive. The local press 
said simply that it would hap- 
pen sometime yesterday: the 
timing was regarded as 
secret 

The crowds edged forward 
only to be pushed back by the 
police, like a moulded jelly. 


But they remained good- 
humoured to the end. cheer- 
ing every black limousine. 

Mr Clinton looked ahead 
rather rigidly, but the crowds 
were rewarded with a wave 
from his wife. 

Then many went straight to 
the local McDonald’s for a 
late-night snack. 


CBnton vt&K, pagas 10-11; 
John Oray, pago 16; Leader 
comment page 17 


A 40-MILE corri- 
dor of northern 
France is today 
being turned 
into an unprece- 
dented alcohol 
free zone in the hope of avoid- 
ing a repeat of the violence 
caused by English and Ger- 
man football hooligans in the 
past two weeks. 

Hundreds of riot police 
have been drafted into Lens 
in advance of tonight's vital 
match between En gland and 
Colombia, which will deter- 
mine whether England 
remain in the World Cup. 

The ban on the sale and 
consumption of alcohol in the 
bars and streets of the town 
was yesterday extended to 
cover hypermarkets and the 
hugely popular cash-and-car- 
ries at French ports, which 
were ordered to stop selling 
drink from earn. The alcohol 
ban applies to bars along a 
coastal swathe, from Dunkirk 
and Calais, all the way to 
Lens. Establishments in Lens 
lace being shut down for 
eight days if they serve alco- 
hol between 8am today and 
8am tomorrow. 

The small industrial town 
is battening down the hatches 
in the hope of averting a 
repeat of the violence which 
has blighted the first fort- 
night of the tournament 
A French policeman 
remains critically ill on a life 
support machine after Ger- 
man hooligans fought pitched 
battles in the town last week- 
end. Before then, English hoo- 
ligans had caused mayhem in 
Marseille. 

The security measures 
form an extraordinary back- 
cloth to tonight's match, one 
of the most crucial in Eng- 
land’s recent history. Glenn 
Hoddle’s team must at least 



draw with Colombia to pro- 
gress to the next round. 

The ban in Calais is in- 
tended to prevent English 
supporters arriving in Lens 
drunk, or from bringing large 
quantities of alcohol with 
them. Six English fans were 
refused entry at the port yes- 
terday because they were car- 
rying excessive amounts of 
alcohdL 

Duty-free outlets on cross- 
channel ferries — 10 of which 


will be arriving in Calais 
bearing an estimated 18.000 
England tons today — will be 
closed for the same 24-hour 
period, according to tbe 
French authorities. 

The alcohol ban In the Ca- 
lais corridor remains flexible 
and may be extended, said 
Gordon Williams, the British 
consul-general in Lille. The 
city banned takeaway sales of 
alcohol from 10 pm last night 
and discussions were con- 
tinuing on whether to extend 
the ban to all bars and cates. 

Tbe unprecedented ban has 
angered some French bar 
owners and supermarket 
managers, who say it will cost 
them tens of thousands of 
pounds. Dave West, who has 
run the EastEnders bar for 10 
years, said: “This is the worst 


decision the French have 
made since Napoleon u .• aded 
Russia. Any fans who v intto 
get booze can get it out :.de of 
Calais. This measure iienal- 
ises the legitimate shoppers. 
It is them who will :e hit 
most This ban is not g* ng to 
achieve anything." 

He has a warehouse ‘vhicb 
sells 24 bottles of beor for 
£3.50. and he is considering 
l egal action over losses vhich 
he estimates at tens o>‘ thou- 
sands of pounds. 

The French authorities fear 
some German suppx.’ters 
could he heading for L-^ns to 
fight English fans. German 
border guards stopper 4.000 
cars and turned back f< itball 
supporters they considered 
suspicious in advance u* Ger- 
many’s match last night with 
Iran. 

Residents of Lens ar- wor- 
ried that if the town closes 
down completely for th « day. 
bored fens may simply attack 
empty shops. 

“Some things should be left 
open," said a bar owner near 
the station. "They hi /e to 
have something to do h -*re or 
they’ll go wild. Besides, I 
don’t think we should show 
them we’re afraid." 

Nowhere were suet fears 
better reflected than in the 
town's primary schools, few 
of which expected their pupils 
to risk the journey to Mrbool 
today. 

One teacher asked her class 
of 28 nine-year-old .- who 
would be attending "The 
answer was three,” sb». said. 
•It’s really a shame Hieir 
parents are simply too afraid 
to let them on the street 

There is nowhere for the es- 
timated 20.000 fans to go after 
the match, except homi . That 
may prove impossible for 
those who travel to Lille on 
the Eurostar — 13 trains are 
due to arrive today but none 
is scheduled to return to Eng- 
land after the match. 

Those who travelled by car 
will be able to return to Eng- 
land either on Le Shu.tle or 
on . ferries running through 
the night. Buses and trains 
will run all night to Calais. 


Wovfd Cup Diary, page 6; 
SportSS, pages 2-7 


Ulster voters express resolve in face of bomb 


Polls point to voting across sectarian divide 
as public backs Good Friday agreement 


John RCuHii 

Ireland Correspondent 


J OANNE O’Malley, her 
Jaw grimly set, 
mflrrhpH the half-mile 
up the hill to Newton- 
hamflton high school- She 
had just come from her home 
in the village square, a scene 


of devastation. The roof was 
wrecked, ceilings were down 
and windows shattered. But 
she was determined to deliver 
her own message to the 
republican dissidents who 
had brought terror back to 
Sou th Armagh- 
Northern Ireland was back 
at the polls yesterday. Voters 
were selecting the new 108- 


seat assembly, one of the key 
elements of the Good Friday 
agreement that was resound- 
ingly backed in a referendum 
last month. It was their fifth 
visit to the polling booths in 
two years. 

Mrs O’Malley, aged 76, can 
remember each of the 27 
bombs that have devastated 
the village in the past three 
decades. The previous attack, 
she recalled was on August 
10 1994. just three weeks be- 
fore the IRA called its first 
ceasefire. One of the IRA's 


the 


first bombings during 
Troubles was here. 

Tbe silver Opel Omega car- 
rying Wednesday's 2001b eve- 
of-poll device was parked in 
the same spot as that car 
bomb back in 1970. 

This time, however, the fin- 
ger was pointing at the Irish 
National Liberation Army. A 
caller claiming to represent 
the INLA, which is opposed to 
the IRA’s ceasefire, said it 
had planted the bomb. But it 
has little recent history of 
using car bombs. 


Security forces suspect a 
link-up with the other two 
groups against the IRA cease-, 
fire and the Good Friday 
agreement, which maps out 
the framework of government 
for Northern Ireland. Both 
the Continuity IRA and the 
so-called True IRA. under the 
command of the IRA’s former 
quartermaster general, regu- 
larly try to mount car bombs 
attacks. 

Wednesday’s device 
wrecked the Vallendale Hotel, 
a favourite watering bole. 


Like the bank next door, it 
will have to be demolished. 

Loss adjusters sifted 
through the wreckage yester- 
day. The village had recently 
won some European money 
and bad just- had a facelift 
Early estimates put the cost 
of the damage at £3 million. 

The community centre was 
among the buildings dam- 
aged. It was to have been yes- 
terday’s polling station, but 
that was quickly switched to 
the school, a good hike from 
the village. 


Mrs O’Malley, who has 
eight children and 16 grand- 
children, stayed with friends 
after the blast She had been 
told her home was unsafe and 
was off to her sister's place in 
Co Meath after voting. 

“It made me more deter- 
mined than ever to vote. They 
are yesterday's men, and 
what they did to this place 
was a desperate last act This 
is a lovely wee place. We beat 
turn to page 2, column 3 


Docklands bomb trial, page 5 
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Want to hear plain English? Because life's complicated enough. 
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Sketch 


The filt .«lian Friday Jane 26 1998 , 

Foreign Secretary faces cross-party condemnation for withholding information ^ 


No balls left after |MPs turn wrath 

bouncer hits box 



Simon Hoggart 


1 a /HAT a relief! It was 
\f\I jus* a lover’s till. All of 
V V us sometimes say 
things to the people we love 
that we later regret, and I'm 
sure the Sun's angry outburst 
against Tony Blair ("Is this 
the most dangerous man in 
Britain?") was just one of 
those. 

Of course, Rupert didn't 
really mean it. And Just to 
prove they were all kissy- 
kJssy again, Tony yesterday 
had a peace offering, a meta- 
phorical bunch of nice smelly 
lilies. We learned In the Com- 
mons yesterday that the Gov- 
ernment is going to let Rupert 
take Test matches off regular 
TV and put it on to his own 
private channel. 

What a heart-warming ges- 
ture of reconciliation! 

Of course, it wasn't put like 
that to MPs. Test matches will 
merely be removed from the 
A-list of events that must go 
out on BBC, ITV. Channel 4 or 
Channel 5. They will be 
switched Instead to the B-llst, 
which promises — and I quote 
the C-ultu re Secretary, Chris 
Smith, yesterday — "good 
quality access to secondary 
coverage ... a minimum ac- 
ceptable standard of second- 
ary coverage ... a combina- 
tion of delayed coverage, 
highlights and radio 
commentary." 

How romantic such words 
sound! All those cricket Dans 
around the country, sitting 
down to an exciting five days 
of access to secondary cover- 


age, delayed full coverage and 
hlghl iehts. What a treat they 


highlights. What a treat they 
bave in store. 

Nor is it certain that it will 
be Mr Murdoch who obtains 
the Test matches for BSkyB. 
ITV and the BBC are welcome 
to bid. So, no doubt, are you 
and I. But we all know that 
Murdoch will get it. That's the 
point. That's why Mr Smith 
has made his choice. If you 
want fd watch Test cricket In 
future, you'll have to fork out 
around £36 a month. If you 


cant afford that, tough luck. 

The Government has, to be 
lair, put the football World 
Cup and European champion- 
ships on to the A-list Plus the 
Rugby League Cup Anal, 
which is, we are told, of some 
interest to people in Wigan. 

But Test matches are not 
just commercial events. They 
are woven into our national 
life. They have their own in- 
sidious rhythm. Airline pilots 
still announce the scores on 
delayed flights from Heath- 
row. Small boys are given the 
job of scrawling them on 
blackboards at village fetes. 
Test Match Special is the 
background murmur for hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, 
at work, at home, or sitting in 
the garden. 

When 1 was young I would 
dash home from school to 
catch the last hour and a half 
on television before stumps 
were drawn. In those days of 
Bickering bakelite sets, with 
no more than four shades of 
pale grey to distinguish the 
players from the pitch, people 
would draw the cur tains on 
hot Saturdays so as to catch 
every balL 

The whole and entire point 
was to watch it as it happened. 
“Secondary delayed cover- 
age." in Mr Smith’s cha rmin g 
phrase, might do for people 
who want to catch up with 
Wimbledon after their day's 
work, but is as dreary as a 
three-day-old newspaper for a 
real cricket fan. 

And there are many. As 
John Grogan, the Labour MP 
for Selby, pointed out yester- 
day, half of the pensioners In 
Britain watch Test match 
cricket for at least some of the 
time. They could always cut 
back on heating and food, so as 
to afford Mr Murdoch's 
charges. 

And the BBC could cut back 
on drama and comedy in order 
to outbid Mr Murdoch. But 
whatever decision they take, 
we wffl all be the losers. 

Mrs Thatcher was outraged 
that people should get any- 
thing for nothing, whether it 
was education, good health, or 
sport on TV. She wanted a 
two-tier country in which 
people with money could buy 
the best and the rest could go 
hang . Now this Government is 
following her lead. The well- 
to-do can go on watching Test 
matches, and everyone else 
can settle for “the minimal ac- 
ceptable standard for second- 
ary coverage." 


Review 


Open mind on a 
fatal attraction 


Michael Billington 


How I Learned To Drive 

Dor mar Warehouse 


P aedophilia is a hot 
topic. But despite expres- 
sions of outrage from 
Family and Youth Concern, 
there is nothing corrupting or 
dangerous about Paula 
Vogel's prize-winning New 
York play. It is a perfectly de- 
cent, responsible work about 
the nature of erotic obsession. 
Its failings are aesthetic 
rather than moral. 

Vogel's prime virtue is her 
refusal to turn the paedophile 
into a melodramatic monster. 
He is a suburban Maryland ex- 
marine known as Uncle Peck 
who suffers from a fixation 
with his prematurely devel- 
oped n iece. Li’l Bit. 

In a series of short, pungent 
scenes covering a seven-year 
period, we see how Ur.cle Peck 
uses driving lessons as a form 
of courtship, how he exploits 
his niece's burgeoning sexual- 
ity in a private photo-shoot 
and how he is driven to dis- 
traction. and Li'l Bit to the 
bottle, when she finally goes 
away »o college. 

Nothing in the play will sur- 
prise anyone who has read 
Lolita. Like Nabokov. Vogel 
suggests that the paedophile's 
obsession is rooted in his own 
disturbed childhood and that 
he is a doomed figure in that, 
while he is locked into middle- 
age. Hie object of his affection 
rapidly grows up. 

But what 1 suspect really of- 
fends the moralists is that 
Vogel, like Nabokov, stead- 
fastly refuses to buy the myth 
of childhood innocence: Li'l 
Bit. even after her unde's first 
advance, knowingly uses her 
sexuality as a form of power. 

Vogel shows how both char- 
acters are damaged by the ex- 


perience. But she also hon- 
estly depicts the affinity be- 
tween them. And, in John 
Crowley’s production, the 
scenes between Helen Mc- 
Crary's Lil Bit and Kevin 
Whateiys Unde Peck are both 
touching and erotically tense. 
McC rary has the harder task 
in that she has to convey both 
the insecurity and teasing 
provocation of teenhood, 
which she does marvellously, 
but Whately also suggests weD 
the helplessness ora man with 
a Ore in his heart he cannot 
quench. 

The burning reality of their 
encounters only serves to 
heighten the clumsy cartoon 
quality of the surrounding 
family scenes. 

Southern men are depicted 
as rampaging bulls governed 
by two instincts ("Mr Gut and 
Mr Peter" ) and women as sup- 
pressed victims taught from 
birth to equate sex with 
suffering. 

Three actors play all the 
parts with great gusto but the 
only moment of real truth 
comes when Jenny Galloway, 
as Uncle Peck's wife, admits 
she knows of his obsession 
and longs for it to end. 

Not. then, a perfect play but 
one that makes nonsense or 
the argument, advanced by 
one protest group, that "any 
presen tation of paedoph ilia is 
damaging". 

What Vogel does, with great 
integrity js to suggest that 
paedophilia is a cyclical afflic- 
tion, that those who suffer this 
"vicious mole or nature” may 
lead otherwise blameless lives 
and that total ch ildbood inno- 
cence is a 19th-century fiction. 

She approaches the subject 
with an inquiring rather than 
a closed mind, and for that she 
is to be applauded. 


This raw appeared in later 
editions yesterday. 


FBcbard Nortoo-Taylor 
and lan Black 


R OBIN Cook and his 
senior officials 
were facing a new 
crisis last night 
after a Labour-dom- 
inated Commons committee 
condemned their refusal to dis- 
close information about the 
arms-to- Africa affair, provok- 
ing a constitutional row over 
the rights of backbench MPs. 

The Commons foreign af- 
fairs committee Insisted in a 
report that it was “wrong In 
principle" for the executive to 
“seek unilaterally to impose 
prior conditions on the 
release of information prop- 
erly sought*’. 

MPs on the now openly di- 


vided committee are furious 
about their treatment at the 
hands of Mr Cook, the For- 
eign Secretary, and Sir John 
Kerr, the Foreign Office's 
senior diplomat, who has 
refused to answer questions. 

They want to know what 
ministers and officials knew 
about the involvement of 
Sandline, the private security 
company, In a counter-coup 
in Siena Leone this year. 
Sandline was accused of 
breaching a United Nations 
arms embargo, but a Customs 
investigation concluded It 
would be "unfair" to prose- 
cute the company. 

The MPs accused Mr Cook 
of hiding behind an internal 
government inquiry into the 
affair being conducted by Sir 
Thomas Lejgg. a former per- 


manent secretary at the Lord 
Chancellor’s Department. 
“That precedent could be 
used by any minister in 
future to set up an inquiry 
and put up a barrier against 
the release of information to 
MPs," Labour’s Donald An- 
derson, the committee chair- 
man, said. 

Andrew Mackinlay and his 
fellow Labour MP, Ted Row- 
lands, joined Tory members 
in outvoting Labour loyalists 

on the committee and de- 
manded that the issue be put 
to the Commons. 

Labour whips would ensure 
that a Commons motion 
directed at Mr Cook — for ex- 
ample. to reduce his salary — 
would faiL Committee mem- 
bers of all parties made It 
clear, however, that this 


would not disguise their 
anger at the FO. 

Mr Cook has offered the 
committee a summary of the 
documents made available to 
Sir Thomas but only after the 
inquiry is completed. A com- 
mittee member said last 
night "The question is, do 
ministers trust us, or not, to 
keep information confidential 
if its dlslcosure would preju- 
dice Legg or any FO disciplin- 
ary proceedings." 

The committee brake up m 

disarray this week after Sir 
John Stanley, a Tory member, 
was prevented by Labour’s 
Ernie Ross from putting ques- 
tions to Sir John Kcxt about 
what military Intelligence 
knew about the countercoup. 

The Tory MP made it clear 
yesterday that he intended to 


persist with 

at fading out “whether there 

was not one Sierra Leone 
British government policy 
but whether there were tw£. 

Sir John said the gagging 
tactic raised “a constimtioral 
issue of the most profound 
importance’’ - 
sition members of ammiraes 

had the right to put qu^oos 

freely- "It lights a blowtorch 
under the integrity of the en- 
tire select committee sys- 
tem," he said. 

David Heath, the Liberal 
Democrat committee member, 
said- "This is no longer pri- 
marily a matter about Sierra 
Leone ... It is about the con- 
duct of government [and] the 
accountability of ministers. 

But Mr Ross remained defi- 
ant, insisting that the com- 


mittee had other things? to 
on with and claiming:' that- 
some committee members' 
were in an “obsessioial loop" ,= 
; on the issue. 

Mr Cook insisted later that 
he had offered the committee 
wider access to more official-. . 
papers than any previous gov- 
ernment ‘it is over the top to .. 
make an issue of princi ple ou t 
of a few weeks’ waiting time,” 
be said- He has asked Sir. 
Thomas to complete Ms in- ■ 
quiry as quickly as possfole. 

Sir Thomas is expected to 
vindicate Mr Cook's position 
but to point the finger at Brit- 
ain's high commissioner in 
Sierra Leone, Peter Penfold. 
The inquiry is also likely to - 
lead to the reshuffle of Tony 
Lloyd, FO minister respon- 
sible for Africa. 



Graffiti reading ‘Paparazzi, murderers and cowards' in the Alma bridge tunnel, Paris, the day after the crash in which Princess Diana, right, died 


French journalists cast new 
light on the final few hours 
Princess Diana after crash 


Paul Webster in Paris 


D IANA, Princess of Wales 
was conscious after the 
fetal crash in Paris last 
August and aware that Dodi A1 
Fayed was lying dead beside 
her In the car, according to 
new accounts of her last four 
hours published yesterday. 

The accounts include details 
of the desperate attempts by 
doctors to save her life when it 
was discovered that she was 
dying from an internal haem- 
orrhage. although she suffered 
only one visible injury — a cut 
on her forehead. 

According to a new book, 
when the emergency services 
arrived they gave priority to 
helping her bodyguard, 
Trevor Rees-Jones. who ap- 
peared to be more seriously 
injured. 

Police, ambulancemen and 
doctors implicitly contradicted 
claims by Mohamed Al Fayed, 
Dodi's fath er, that Diana was 
able to talk when she reached 
hospital more than lv. hours 
after her chauffeur-driven 
Mercedes ran into a pillar in 
the tunnel under the Pont 
Alma as she was driven from 
the Ritz Hotel on August 31. 

Details of Diana's last 
hours were compiled by two 


journalists from the magazine 
L 'Express, Jean-Marie Pon- 
taut and Jerome Dupuis, for a 
book published by Stock. 
They clarify many of the ob- 
scure and misleading points 
surrounding the crash as well 
as providing medical details 
that have been kept quiet be- 
cause there has been no pub- 
lic inquest. 

Apart from confirming that 
photographers pursuing the 
car on motorcycles were the 
first on the scene and were 
involved In scuffles with the 
police and public while they 
took pictures, the book gives 
verbatim accounts from eye- 
witnesses. 

Among than was a passing 
pedestrian, who was the first to 
open the car door and see the 
princess lying on the floor oral 
sobbing: "My God, my God." 

Romuald Rat. a photogra- 
pher who is under suspicion 
of failing to help ber, said he 
pulled the door further open 
and found ihe princess 
trapped between the front and 
back seats and covered by a 
rug. He lifted her bead to see 
if she was alive and beard her 
moaning. He told her in 
English that a doctor was on 
the way and then wen! to help 
Mr Rees-Jones in the front 
seat. He survived the crash. 


despite severe facial injuries. 

Confirmation of Diana's 
consciousness was given by 
the first policeman oo the 
scene, Sebastien Dorzee, who 
complained of being shoved 
by photographers as he tried 
to get her outof the car. 

“The princess had turned 
round in relation to her ini- 
tial sitting position and her 
head was between the two 
seats and she could see her 
friend in front of her," he 
said. “Her eyes were open and 
she moved, talking to me In a 
foreign language. When she 
saw her friend was dead. I 
think she said. ‘My God'. At 
the same time she rubbed her 
stomach. She must have felt 
pain." 

While he was trying to get 
her out of the car, she turned 
her head and. according to 
the policeman, realised that 
the driver, Henri Paul, was 
also dead. 

"She became irritated." he 
added. "A lew seconds after- 
wards she looked at me and 
then dosed her eyes." 

According to the book, 
emergency services arrived 
at 36 minutes past midnight, 
six minutes nftcr the crash, 
but it was an hour before the 
princess was removed from 
the wreck. 

While the medical loam 
removed her from the vehicle 
with the help of firemen, the 
princess had the first of a 
□amber of heart attacks and 
had lo be revived by massage. 

Jean-Marc Martino, the 


doctor who first treated her, 
said he quickly put a tube 
down her windpipe, to feed 
oxygen into her lungs, and 
massaged her heart to get it 
beating again. He also began a 
transfusion, dripping an un- 
specified Quid into a vein. 
The manoeuvres succeeded in 
reviving the heart muscle. 

At imam it was decided to 
lake her to the Pitie-Saipe- 
trifire Hospital. The ambu- 
lance drove at about 20mph 
but had to stop far five min- 
utes because Diana's heart 
started failing. 

Daniel Eyraud. the surgeon 
who treated her on arrival at 
the hospital, said there was 
no serious external injury 
and the haemorrhage was dis- 
covered only alter X-rays. The 
princess’s chest had been 
compressed in the crash, 
damaging both her right lung 
and ber heart. At 2am the 
first of a series of operations 
started in which her chest 
was opened. 

"1 noted tliat the origin of 
the bleeding was in the peri- 
cardiac cavity, completely on 
the left and behind,'' the doc- 
tor said, explaining that the 
pulmonary vein had been 
pulled from the heart. 

By 3am. the bleeding was 
under control but the prin- 
cess's heart was kept pump- 
ing only by the injection of 
150 doses of adrenalin and 
several electric shocks. Even- 
tually, surgeons realised that , 
her heart had given out and 
registered death at -lam. 


Landmine bill 
takes priority 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


P ARLIAMENT could sit 
on a Saturday to ensure 
that legislation ratifying 
the landmine ban championed 
by Diana. Princess of Wales, is 
passed before the first anni- 
versary of her death, the Cabi- 
net decided yesterday. 

Confirmation that every 
effort will be made to find 
time in the crowded Parlia- 
mentary timetable to guaran- 
tee legislation is in place by 
August 31 follows increasing 
backbench frustration at Gov- 
ernment failure to find a firm 
timeslot. 

Ministers are also acutely 
aware or the sensitivity of the 
Diana connection with the 
issue, and fear adverse public 
reaction to detoys. Anti-mines 
campaigners have warned of 
a betrayal of the princess's 
memory, and earlier this 
week Mike Whltlam, the di- 
rector-general of the British 
Red Cross, said any delay 
would “weaken the Govern- 
ment's moral authority". 

The Prime Minister's offi- 
cial spokesman yesterday In- 
sisted the Government had 


not buckled under backbench 
pressure and had always con- 
sidered the ban a priority. 

Despite the crowded legisla- 
tive timetable, squeezed fur- 
ther by Northern Ireland leg- 
islation following the Good 
Friday agreement, MPS and 
peers will be called back if 
necessary on a Friday or Sat- 
urday next month when the 
Commons had not been due to 
sit, the Cabinet agreed, at yes- 
terday’s weekly meeting. 

A bill is needed to enshrine 
in law the Ottawa Treaty, 
which will ban mines once it 
has been ratified by 40 
countries. Wben Britain 
signed the convention in De- 
cember. Tony Blair and the 
Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, promised Britain would 
lead the world in the removal 
of anti-personnel mines, and 
would be among the first 
countries to put the legisla- 
tion on the statute book. 

The Tories yesterday dis- 
missed what they claimed 
were Government insinua- 
tions that their MPs or peers 
would obstruct ratification. 
The Shadow defence secre- 
tary, John Maples, hoisted his 
party would cooperate folly 
to push the bill through- - - 


Ulster voters 
voice resolve 
in face of 
eve-of-poll 
bombing 


continued from page I 
It before and we will again. 1 
voted across the ticket, for 
Unionists and nationalists. I 
think we have to do that. I 
have nothing against Union- 
ists if they want to make this 
agreement work, and most 
people feel the same way." 

The assembly Is elected 


under the single transferable 
vote system of proportional 
representation. Each of the 18 
Westminster contiiuencips 
will elect six members, each 
to be paid £29,000 with £15 ,(XjO 
office expenses. 

Psephologists will be exam- 
ining the results to see the ex- 
tent to which voters transfer 


their preferences to parties 
across Ihe sectarian divide. 
Counting begins today and 
most results are expected by 
early evening. Some might be 
delayed until Saturday. 

An opinion poll for the 
Irish Times suggested that 
more than a quarter of voters 
will switch to parties backing 


the agreement. Margaret 
Cole, aged 50, a part-time 
teacher, said she had voted 
across the divide. Most people 
m the village had, she added. 

"The bombing has made 
everyone angry rather than 
sffrnid. It will end up boosting 
the turnout here. 

"One Of my colleagues had 


her house badly damaged, 
and she got up to come here at 
7am when the polls opened. 
She was that desperate to 
vote." 

The turnout across North- 
ern Ireland was expected to 
be lower than the 81 per cent 
for the referendum, five weeks 
ago. ; 


CWS FACT 
N929 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BANK GETS CREDIT FROM ITS CUSTOMS 



Banks tend to be prone to compfednta. Yet In a recent Independent survey 93% ofour current account customers expressed satisfaction 
with our service. We’re working hard on that other 7%. For more on CWS, cell 0161 238 5115 or visit www.co-op.co.uk 
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Frying tonight, 
right — but for 
how much 
longer? Harry 
Ramsden’s, 
the leading 
purveyor of 
Britain’s 
oldest 
fast food, 
is gunning 
for the 
mediocre 
chip shop 


Dan Atkinson on 
the battle for a 
£650m market 



Miners given 
no promises 
in low-bill 
energy plan 


Celts Weston 
Industrial Correspondent 


U P TO £700 million 
could be cut from 
annual electricity 
bills under , a 
national energy policy pro- 
posed by the Government yes- 
terday. But the blueprint for 
the power supply industry 
fang Ear short of guaranteeing 
a fhture for Britain's deep 
mines or safeguarding min- 
ers' job®. 

Lower domestic power bills 
— an estimated average sav- 
ing of £30 a year for 23 million 
consumers — would be 
achieved by making radical 
changes to the wholesale elec- 
tricity market, cutting prices 
by at least 10 per cent within 
18 months to two years. 

Announcing tbe long- 
awaited government energy 
review in the Commons, 
Margaret Beckett. President 
of the Board of Trade, said 
serious distortions in the 
electricity market meant new 
gas-fired power stations had 
benefited from higher prices 
and had been able to displace 
coal-generated electricity, 
while consumers had contin- 
ued to face high bills. 

Mrs Beckett also said pro- 
posed new-gas fired stations 
would have to meet more 
stringent environment and ef - 1 
flciency conditions to win 
permission to build. Applica- 
tions currently in the pipeline 
would be reviewed “case by 
case”. 

The electricity industry 
regulator would be encour- 
aged by ministers to suggest 
that large generating compa- 
nies volunteer to sell off some 
coal-fired power stations to 
increase competition. Compa- 
nies not complying were 
likely to lace a long and costly 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission Inquiry. 

RJB Mining, which owns 17 
of Britain's remaining deep 
mines, said it was confident 
the policies outlined by Mrs 
Beckett would allow it to 
maintain a long-term business. 

ft was concern about RJB's 
failure to secure new coal 
Supply* contracts with the big 
three generators (National 
Power, POwerGen and East- 
ern) — with the attendant 
threat of pit closures and 
5,000 job losses — which led to 
the energy policy review and 
to the temporary ban on 


Local chippies face a battering as 


Ramsden empire branches out 


HI whicb has already 
I steamrollered the 
I . butcher, baker and 
bookie.— is heading for the 
last bastion of commercial in- 
dependence: the local chippie. 
Harry Ramsden, Yorkshire's 
answer to McDonald's, is go- 
ing head-to-head with all 


[E onward march of I ter recipe and rigid control of | 
global brands" — standards. 


Not only that, but Ramsden 
may be the best hope of long- 
term survival for the great i 
British invention. 

With annual sales of £650 
million, fish and chip c is 
dwarfed by burger sales (£ 1.1 
billion) and r anks behind rel- 
ative newcomers such as 


those husband-and-wife oper- pasta and pizza (£838 million 
shoos with names like The in total). One reason, said Mr 


Golden Cod- 

Its . restaurants circle the 
globe^from Dublin to Dubai, 
bnt mrtfl now tbe group has 
stayed* largely aloof from tbe 
traditional newspaper- 
wrapped takeaway trade. But 
yesterday, the country's 9,000- 
aM chippies heard the omi- 
nous tread of Ramsden’s fern- 


Barnes, is that no one fish 
and chip shop has the ability 
to market the product effec- 
tively in the fece of a barrage 
of burger propaganda. 

The takeaway outlets win 
come in two forms: smaller 
restaurants with a takeaway 
facility (the Harry's Hut 
branches) and straight- 


ons fryers advancing on their forward takeaways. Hairy 
hitherto protected corner, of Ramsden Is already in a joint 


the £& WHion-a-year fast-food 
iraffiet- 

Ramsfen chairman John 
Barnes said yesterday that 


venture with the Henry Hig- 
gins takeaway chain. 

Floated on foe stock market 
10 years ago, Ramsden has 


tbe group was g unnin g only grown from one restaurant in 
for those mediocre chippies Guiseley to a worldwide res- 


who let the side down. In any taurant group. In the process. 


area, be said, there would be it has already experimented 


three outlets: one good, one with concepts that would 
average and one poor. Even- have surprised the epony- 



High fryers 


□ The original site of Harry 
Ramsden's in Gniseley is In 
the Guinness Book of 
Records as the world’s 
largest fish and chip 
restaurant, serving nearly 
one million customers a 
year . To feed them takes 
264,0001b ofhaddock. 
660 , 0001 b of potatoes, 
360,000 tea-bags and 17.000 
loaves ofbread. 


□ The branch in Melbourne 
served a world record- 
breaking 12.105 portions in 
one day. 


□ Four businessmen made 
a 300-mile helicopt er trip to 
have lunch at Guiseley. 


□ The most coaches to 
arrive at once at a Harry 

Ramsden’s Is 27. 




□ For 10 years Harry 
Ramsden never bad a 
holiday and worked firom 
9am to midnight every day. 


building new gas-fired 
stations. 

But Mrs Beckett's proposals 
failed to meet the concerns of 
many in the electricity gener- 
ating industry who had 
wanted the Government to 
end the uncertainty about the 
size of the market for coal and 
about the future of at least a 
dozen new gas-fired stations 
now left in limbo. 

The Electricity Association, 
the industry's trade body, 
said: “We are disappointed 
that uncertainty remains but 
we are pleased to bear the 
Government's intention to 
use reform of market instru- 
ments rather than outright 
intervention. We believe cool 
has a long-term future as part 
oT foe generation fuel mhf, 
but it is Incumbent on UK 
coal producers to ensure they 
remain competitive.” 

Mrs Beckett said tbe Gov- 
ernment’s plan was to estab- 
lish secure, diverse and sus- 
tainable supplies of energy at 
competitive prices. 

But the Government would 
not guarantee a specific share 
of the market for British 
deep-mined coal nor had it 
done any deals with foe gen- 
erating companies by promis- 
ing new policies in e xchang e 
for their buying more coal. 

The Government’s aim, she 
said, was to create a level 
playing field for all fuels. Put- 
ting the brakes on gas-fired 
plant construction was “of 
primary Importance to avoid 
tbe pre-emptive destruction 
of our scope for diversity and 
security while reforms are 
i yet to feed through," she said. 

National Power, the coun- 
try’s biggest coal user, backed 
the idea of preserving the 
market for coal-fired electric- 
ity generation. It said: “We 
will consider any opportuni- 
ties that may arise as a result 
at the energy review ... for 
additional purchases of UK 
coal supplies at competitive 
prices." 

A spokesman for PowerGen 
said: “We welcome foe fact 
that tbe Government has 
backed diversity and security 
of the UK’s generating port- 
folios. ft clearly makes sense 
to have a level playing field 
between coal and gas. There 
are dear risks inherent in 
being dependent on a single 
fUel source." 


Leader cocnmwit, page 1 7! 
Toasting the review? page 10 


tuaHy. he said, foe duff chip- mous founder's first custom- 
pie will vanish and "everyone era in 1928. 


can access a Harry Ramsden 
somewhere". 

Indeed, a Ramsden on the 
dock, he said, boosted tak- 
ings all round, as, the image, 


In Newhaven, Leith, they 
have had Opera and Chips 
evenings, featuring members i 
of Scottish Qpera. In Wales, a 
ring of Harry's Huts has been 


profile and reputation of Brit- planned to orbit the Cardiff 
aln’s oldest Cast food was Bay bnmch. In Gatefoead. the 


first drive-through Harry 


And Ramsden will be tak- Ramsden has opened for , 
tag only one bite of foe pick- business. i 


led egg at a time: in the com- Meanwhile,- Ramsden fish 


fng year, the nnmber of suppers are munched enthu- 
takeoways being opened may slastically in Hong Kong, | 


be as low as five. 

Nevertheless, those -who 
foar that the stand-alone chip- 
pie may be going the same 


Tokyo and Melbourne. 

But even as It goes global, 
Ramsden has not entirely lost 
a certain northern disdain for 


way as the local grocer will foe ways of tbe soft South, 
not have missed the fact that John Barnes said that “abso- 


this is an industry ripe for I lutely last” on the company’s 


some consolidation. 


list of takeaway locations was 


Not all chippies are one- London. Why? Because Lon 
shop family concerns, but doners were “more Caddy”. 


even the largest chains rarely 
amount. to more than 15 shops 
— 0.16 per cent of the total 
market. 

With tbe wide variation in 
quality from one shop to an- 


There is one great British 
fast food that — with sales of 
gig billion — towers above 
burgers, pizza, pasta and the 
rest and shows no sign Of go- 
ing out of fashion. Nor is it 


other, thankful customers likely to succumb to global 
may fall into the arms of branding. 


Ramsden, with its secret bat- 1 -It is the sandwich. 


Shackled - for driving too slowly 



Who sqijs 


ijou can't predict 


the future? 


The modern foce offish and chips, above, and, below, tire 
man who built up the business from scratch 70 years ago 


14.30 
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T HE police officer 
flagged Ester Maria 
Pefia down, oointed his 


I Pefia down, pointed his 

gun straight at her. and 
frdd her to put her hands on 
her head. Then he leaned 
into her car and unbuckled 
her seatbelt. Grabbing her 
by the- arm, he pulled her 
out of the vehicle , and told 
her to bend forward over 
foe boot. Then he hand- 
cuffed her and took her to 
foe police station. 

Mrs Pena's offence? She 
had been driving at 38mph 
ta fofr outside lane, of a 
®taph limit zone. 

The 58-year-old Spanish 
tauguage teacher’s trou- 


bles did not end there. The 
police took Mrs Pefia to the 
nearby detention centre at 
Frederick. Maryland, 
where they clapped her in 
leg shackles and shot her in 
a cell for three hours, until 
a lawyer could come mid se- 
cure her release on baiL. 

Mrs Pena’s charge? “Flee- ' 
ing and eluding" and im- 
peding the flow of traffic. 

Mrs Pena’s life of crime 
began innocently enough, 
as she drove along Highway 
15 near Frederick on June 
12. She was looking for a 
left exit so that she could 
[ make it to her ladles’ 

| church group on time, and 
1 «?tip slowed down in the out- 
side as she searched 
firw a place to turn- ■ 


When she heard the siren 
behind her, Mrs Peha 
thought it was an ambu- 
lance. Then she saw it was 
a police car. Finally, she 
realised that the police 
were -after her, sp she 
brought her car to a stop in 
the fast lane and the three 
armed officers approached. 

Mrs Pena’s story made it 
to the front pages of Ameri- 
can newspapers yesterday 
amid increasing anxiety 
about traffic police over- 
reacting to less-than-perfect 
driving. On foe day that Mrs 
Pefia was charged, a diabetic 
man was severely beaten by 
Frederick police who mis- 
took his erratic driving for 
drunken a gg res s ion. . 

Frederick police were , 


quick to defend themselves 
yesterday. "Older ladies 
that are conftzsed and 
scared unfortunately cause 
accidents,’’ said spokesman 
Francis Tally. Mrs Pefia 
bad failed to poll over for 
3’A miles, Mr Tolly said, 
and was therefore charged 
with fleeing. "They cant 
just sign off on that. It’s an 
arrestable offence; they 
have to bring them in.” 
Handcuffs were standard 
procedure in an arrest, Mr 
Tally said. . 

Mrs Pefia is planning to 
bring a legal action against 
the officers who arrested 
her. "I don’t want to see the 
policemen now,” she said. 
"1 don’t have confidence in 
them.” 
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Gays outraged as festival is postponed 


Stuart MUJar 


E UROPE’s largest gay 
jamboree, the Pride 
festival, was in fresh 
disarray last night 
amid accusations or 
organisational incompetence 
from, campaigners forious at 


the decision this week to post* 
pone the event. 

- The organiser, Pride Events 
UK, said on Monday it was 
postponing the festival less 
than a fortnight before it was 
due to take place on July 4. 

It blamed cash shortages 
caused by two unexpected 
bills — one for £20.000 for 


policing and the other, a 
refundable bond of £50,000 
from the council — and prom- 
ised the event would go ahead 
later in the summer. 

But as angry ticket holders 
began seeking refunds yester- 
day, the festival’s future was 
thrown into further confusion ■ 
when Lambeth council, res- , 


ponsible for licensing Pride, 
cast doubt on claims that a 
new date had been confirmed 
for the event which last year 
saw more than 250,000 people 
converge on Clapham Com- 
mon. south west London. 

It dismissed an announce- 
ment yesterday that the festi- 
val would take place on 


August 15 — a date the orga- 
niser claimed yesterday had 
the ftill support of the council 
Toren Smith, chairman of 
Lambeth's environment com- 
mittee. said that with many 
Issues unresolved, the council 
Wad yet to approve the new 
date. It also planned to set a 
deadline for the organisers to 


han d over the deposit for the 
use of Clapham Common. 

“We have bad Gay Pride in 
Lambeth for many years, and 
we want it here in the 
future," he said. "But that 
doesn't mean that if they get 


people in who can't organise 
it properly, we have to con- 


it properly, we have to con- 
cede every point they make." 
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In a terse letter from its so- 
licitor, Lambeth has written 
to Pride Events, dismissing as 
'’inaccuracies and distor- 
tions” its claims that the 
council continually “moved 
the goalposts”. 

All but one of the board of 
pride Events has stepped 
down since details erf the fi- 
asco came to light- 

The remaining member. 
Matt Williams, insisted he 
was confident Pride would go 
ahead in August “There is a 
still a long way to go but I am 
convinced that we are getting 
there. Postponing it has 
aOowed us to solve the prob- 
lems and make the event even 
better." 

But Ian Farmer, of the 
Equality Alliance, said: “It 
bas been a force so for and I 
think we have to be realistic. 
I can see no way that they 
could possibly resolve the 
problems in time for Pride to 
go ahead, and the best thing 
we can hope for is that the 
lessons have been learned for 
next year.” 

The alliance and 50 other 
groups, including Stonewall, 
have decided to press ahead 
with the traditional march 
through central London on 
July 4 as planned — a devel- 
opment which frirther under- 
mines the chances of the festi- 
val taking place at alL 


The origins of the crisis go 
back to last year when the 
Pride Trust, which organised 
the event — the largest and 
most successful to date — 
went into voluntary liquida- 
tion with debts of £170,000. 

The fiasco led the council 
which had been forced to pick 
up the £20,000 cleanup bill for 
the 1997 event, to increase its 
fee for the use of the common 
from £25,000 to £150,000. It 
also required the band of 
£50,000. 

It also imposed a restriction 
on numbers to 100,000 this 
year after being inundated 
with complaints from resi- 
dents last year about the dis- 
ruption. For the first time in 
Pride’s 26-year history, a £5 
ticket charge was introduced 
— a move which meant the 
police imposed a £20,000 fee 
for what had become a paying 
event 

That was compounded by 
the unenthusiastic public res- 
ponse from the public. Less 
than half of the tickets had 
been sold by foe time the 
event was postponed. 

Now many who bought tick- 
ets want their money back. 
Tim Teeman, editor of the 
Pink Paper said: “Our read- 
ers are fed up with what they 
see as three months of prevar- 
ication and procrastination 
and incompetence.’’ 


Law lords rule 
against patient 
‘sectioning’ 


dare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A N Appeal Court ruling 
which forced NHS 
trusts to "section" thou- 


A^Vitrusts to "section" thou- 
sands of patients under the 
Mental Health Act who would 
otherwise have been kept in- 
formally in hospitals or nurs- 
ing homes was overturned by 
the Lords yesterday. 

The unanimous ruling by 
five law lords was greeted 
with huge relief in the health 
service. Psychiatrists had 
been forced to assess and sec- 
tion thousands of long-stay 
patients with learning dis- 
abilities and dementias such 
as Alzheimer's disease, 
following the Appeal Court 
ruling last December which 
meant they were unlawfully 
detained. 

The Appeal Court ruled 
that an autistic man aged 46, 
named only as L. who was in- 
capable of consenting to de- 
tention in hospital, could not 
be detained informally on the 
basis that he was not actively 
objecting. He had to be sec- 
tioned formally under the 
Mental Health Act, which 
contains safeguards for pa- 
tients detained without 
consent. 

The ruling threw into con- 
fusion the position of nursing 
homes not registered to ac- 
commodate patients detained 
under the act. but who had 
residents who were infor- 
mally detained like L. 

It also threatened a huge 
exfra workload for doctors 
and social workers in section- 
ing patients, for the Mental 
Health Act Commission in 
monitoring their treatment, 
and for mental health review 
tribunals, to which compulso- 
rily detained patients must be 
referred regularly. 

The court was told that if 
the Appeal Court’s ruling 
11 would mean an extra 
48.000 compulsory admissions 
each year. On any one day 
there would be 35,000 patients 
detained under the act com- 
pared to 13,000 Previously. 

But the law lords accepted 
arguments by Bourne wood 
Community and Mental 
Health NHS Trust and by* thi 


Department of Health that 
doctors were justified in tak- 
ing L, who was harming him- 
self, Into Boumewood hospi- 
tal in Surrey and keeping him 
there. Their actions were cov- 
ered by the principle of “ne- 
cessity”, which allows doc- 
tors to treat without consent 
in the best interests of a pa- 
tient who cannot consent 

Lord Steyn said Parliament 
had preserved this principle 
as a means of admitting com- 
pliant patients who could not 
consent when the 1983 Mental 
Health Act was passed. There- 
fore L's detention was not un- 
lawful. but the decision took 
away safeguards from such 
patients and created “an inde- 
fensible gap in our mental 
health law". 

The safeguards of the act 
were withheld from “a large 
class of vulnerable mentally 


Safeguards were 
withheld from ‘a 
large class of 
vulnerable people* 


incapacitated Individuals'', 
said the judge. 

L was admitted to 
Bourne wood hospital in July 
last year after becoming dis- 
tressed, hitting himself on the 
head with his fists and bang- 
ing his head gggfagr a wall 
Mr and Mrs E, who bad be- 
come his paid carers after he 
had spent 3D years at the hos- 
pital, and who regarded him 
as “one of the family", 
launched a legal battle to be 
allowed to take him home. 

They were successful when 
Lord Woolf, sitting with Lord 
Justice Phillips and Lord Jus- 
tice Chadwick, unanimously 
agreed foal foe trust had mis- 
interpreted foe law. 

Yesterday the lawlonis dis- 
agreed. Lord GoffsaM he had 
no doubt that steps tatenby 
the hospital were in L's best 
interests. In so far. as 
might have constituted an in- 
vasion of his dvttxtefck- 

were justified on the basis « 

the common law doctrine ® 
necessity”. 
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Dockland bomber ‘free in two years’ 


Duncan Campbell on double 
controversy over trial abandoned 
because of contempt by tabloid 


■ jjl N IRA man who 
JK transported the 
: wm Docklands bomb 
killed two men 
..»^^Wkand caused 
nsn-mUTirm of damage, was 
Sestenjar Jailed for 25 years. 
Bnf-he could be free within 
two years as part of the Good . 
FrUaypeace agreement 
• Murder charges against 
James McArdle were aban- 
doned because of a “flagrant 
contempt" in yesterday’s Sun 
newspaper. The Attorney 
General is now considering 
whether to prosecute the 
paper for publishing details 
not known to the jury. 

McArdle, aged 29, a brick- 
layer and farm labourer from 
Crossmaglen. Co Armagh, 
was- convicted at Woolwich 
crown court south London, 
an Wednesday of conspiring 
to cause explosions between 
October 30, 1995, and Febru- 
ary 10, 1996. 

The judge. Mr Justice Kay, 
tdd him: “There is a real 
irony that you fall to be sen- 
tenced on the very day when 
Northern Ireland goes to the 
polls to take a major step for- 
ward towards resolving its 
difficulties." 

He added that he hoped that 
McArdle’s sentencing at a 
time when the IRA campaign 
of terror and violence could 
be ending, might offer “a 
crumb of comfort to those 
who suffered so much as a 
result of your actions". 

. The judge said that the 
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IRA’s decision to cease vio- 
lence was a reason for miti- 
gating the sentence that the 
court should impose. Noting 
that McArdle had not shown 
the “slightest remorse", the 
jndge rejected a defence psy- 
chologist’s evidence that the 
man was a “borderline sub- 
normal". He said: “How any 
professional person who wit- 
nessed you giving evidence so 
skilfully over a prolonged 
period can maintain that 
view, HI never understand.” 
McArdle had been arrested 
with other men in Northern 
Ireland during an investiga- 
tion into an IRA sniper unit 
which killed British service- 
men. Details of this had not 


been given to the jury but ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Sun 
foDowing McAnfle's convic- 
tion on conspiracy charges. 
Because of the newspaper's 
report, the jury was dis- 
charged and the additional 
charges of the murder of 
newsagent Inam Bashir and 
his assistant, John Jeffries, 
who died in the blast at South 
Quay in London’s Docklands, 
were left on Ole. 

Prosecuting counsel John 
Bevan QC, for the Crown, 
said that the charges could 
not proceed because of the 
Sun and “their disregard for a 
contempt order, which was in 
words which even a child 
could understand". He said 



that now there would not be a 
verdict as to the defendant’s 
responsibility for the two 
deaths. “Justice demands that 
a jury rather than the Sun 
newspaper are best suited to 
decide the guilt of someone 
charged with one of the most I 
serious terrorist offences of I 
recent years.” 

Counsel for the Sun. Justin 
Rushbrook. told the judge: 
“We are horrified by what 
has happened this morning 
... we are not here to try and 
justify our conduct." 

It was the 199th call to the 
anti-terrorist hotline set up 
after the bombing that led to 
McArdle’s conviction yester- 
day. Along the way, the clues 
that linked McArdle to the 
bomb included a magazine, a 
packet of windscreen clean- 
ing tissues, an ashtray, and a 
ferry ticket A mock-up pic- 
ture of the bomb lorry, that 
had been packed with more 
than a ton of home-made ex- 
plosive, was given to the 
media, and the head of the 
anti-terrorist branch. Com- 
mander John Grieve, ap- 
I pealed for witnesses, 
i In response, there were 
about 850 phone calls, the key 
one coming four days after 
the bombing and taking 
police to wasteland at River 
Road in Barking, east Lon- 
don, where the lorry had been 
spotted parked earlier on the 
day of the bombing. 

The search there revealed a 
copy of Truck and Driver 
magazine with a thumb-print 
on it, a receipt for a parking 
ticket at South Mimms truck 
stop, a receipt for windscreen 
wipes, and a lorry's tacho- 
graph in the name of J 
McCann. These items gave 
clues to the route the lorry 
had taken on its bombing mis- 
sion and on a previous 


dummy run. On the dummy 
run the lorry had been driven 
from Northern Ireland, via 
the ferry to Stranraer, then 
down to Carlisle. 

The lorry stopped at a car 
auction in Carlisle where two 
men, one of them McArdle. I 
bought two second-hand cars. ! 
The lorry bad then been 
driven back to Northern Ire- 
land across the ferry. A 
thumb-print, matching the 
find in Barking, was found on 
the part of the ferry ticket 
retained by the ferry com- 
pany at Stranraer. 

Detectives plotting the 
route of the lorry's second 
trip found that its driver had 
stayed in room 107 of a truck- 
stop in Carlisle. There on an 
ashtray was a third matching 
thumb-print Now the anti- 
terrorist branch had their 


suspect He became known to 
detectives as “The Triple 
Thumb-print Man”. 

But it was not until the 
following year, when the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary ar- 
rested McArdle and other 



men in the hunt for the snip- 
ers who had picked off British 
servicemen in Northern Ire- 
land, that the prints were 
matched. McArdle said noth- 
ing on arrest and in the wit- 
ness box claimed that that 


They showed 
‘disregard for a 
contempt order 
which was in 
words even a 
child could 
understand 1 

John Bevan QC on 
yesterday’s Sun (left) 


was because he had a “sug- 
gestible personality". 

The other part of a joint op- 
eration between Scotland 
Yard’s anti-terrorist branch, 
other British forces, the RUC 
and the Irish Garda, had 
meanwhile found the place 
where the lorry had been con- 
verted to carry the bomb. 

In the first operation of Its 
kind, by the anti-terrorist 
branch in Northern Ireland 
with the army providing heli- 
copters and five transporters, 
detectives moved In. One man 
was arrested, but he was for- 
mally acquitted earlier this 
year after the judge ruled that 
there was insufficient evi- 
dence to proceed against him. 

The anti-terrorist branch 
believes that probably about 
seven or eight people were In- 
volved in the conspiracy. 
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Historic trial leaves other 
terrorist crimes unsolved 




Duncan Campbell 


T HE trial of James 
McArdle was historic. 
It was the first terror- 
ism trial in this 
c o u ntry in which the accused 
was aware of the fact that the 
sentence passed on him was, 
in many ways, meaningless. 

ft had already been decided, 
as part of the political settle- 
ment in Northern Ireland, 
that those serving sentences 
for terrorist o ff ence s would 
serve only a tiny portion of 
■ th e i r timtt if the organisation 
to. which they belonged 
signed up to the settlement 
and its attendant ceasefire. 

■ R is also historic that there 
are no other outstanding IRA 
trials: In the 27 years since 
-.the formation of the anti- ! 
terrorist branch, there have j 
keen 1,300 bomb incidents 
. which have lead to 660 people 
being charged. 

While not all have been ERA 
bombs — die terrorist inci- 
<teut. causing the most fotali- 
ties was the Lockerbie bomb 
— the IRA and ENLA have 
been tfae mnjn focus of the 
asti-tenwist branch's activi- 
ties since bombs first ex- 
Btoded outside the Old Bailey 
and Whitehall on March 8. 

1973, • 

. The IRA’s tactics in trials 
has changed dramatically 
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IRA men Kevin O’Donnell (left), who was acquitted in 1991, 
bnt shot in 1992, and Gerard Hanratty, jailed for 35 years 


over the last 25 years. In the 
early days members often 
refused to speak or to recog- 
nise the court- More recently 
they have been given the free- 
dom to put forward explana- 
tions for their behaviour 
which could lead to acquittal. 

Most strikingly this hap- 
pened in the case of Kevin 
Barry O’Donnell who. in the 
witness bos, denounced vio- 
lence and said the explosives 
and weapons found in fals car 
must have been left there by a 
relative. In the same week 
that the Birmingham Six 
were finally cleared in March 


1991. be was acquitted by a 
jury possibly anxious not to 
be responsible for another 
miscarriage of justice- In Feb- 
ruary 1992, he was shot dead 
In aii ERA attack on British 
troops in Northern Ireland 
and was celebrated as a prom- 
inent IRA man in republican 

publications. 

More recently one of the 
IRA's key strategists, Gerard , 
Hanratty, went into the wit - 1 
ness box in June last year ad- 
mitting his membership of 
the IRA, showing how bombs 
| could be made but saying he 
and those with whom he was 


arrested had not been plan- 
ning explosions. He said the 
aim was to plan t dummy 
bombs and cause disruption. 

I He was jailed for 35 years. 

I Over the last few years, the 
anti-terrorist branch and MI5 
have had increasing success 
in penetrating IRA active ser- 
vice units operating In Eng- 
land. However, no one has yet 
been charged with a number 
of high profile attacks. 

These Include: 

• The North Barracks bomb 
in Deal, Kent, in which 11 
bandsmen from the Royal Ma- 
rines School of Music were 
killed on September 22, 1989; 

• The mortar attack on 10 
Downing Street on February 
7,1991: 

• The Baltic Exchange bomb 
in the City in which three 
people were killed on April 
10, 1992; 

• The Warrington bomb of 
March 20, 1993 in which Joh- 
nathan Ball and Tim Parry 
were killed; 

• The Bishopsgate bomb of 
April 24. 1993 in which one 

person was killed. 

Yesterday, Commander 
John Grieve of the Anti- 
Terrorist Branch said his offi- 
cers would continue to inves- 
tigate any new leads relating 
to the unsolved attacks. It Is 
understood that some sus- 
pects are already serving sen- 
tences for other IRA offences. 


habitat summer sale 

NOW ON 

For the location and opening times of your nearest store telephone 0645 334433 
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Fast track pioneer 



Royal College of Art student Charlotte Schiffer, with her sports car design. She and Kyung Sll-Cho, who designed a car/submarine, are the college's 
first women graduates in vehicle design, and their work is included in a show at the college in London from June 25-July 6 photograph: martin aroues 


Abbey National 


Interest Rate changes 


With effect from 1st July 1998 


The Abbey National Savings Information Line is designed to keep you informed on your 
savings. For further information call free on 0800 222 397 Mon-Fri 8am-9pm, Sat 8am-4pm. 

ONLY THOSE RATES THAT HAVE BEEN CHANGED ARE SHOWN. ALL OTHERS REMAIN THE SAME AND DETAILS WILL BE SUPPLIED ON REQUEST. 


I 


T:s;c:- ii'.toitrt 
hd'-* Net •; 

Ssrep.ii. rijup.i. Siiep.5. Rato p.a. 


New Annual NcwMcntSily 

in tec-lit ft.uo* IstesvM Re i.:s 

•jttfij'-' Nt-'v 

PoJ-vp.a. S*le p. 5. Ritcp.J. Rite p. 2 - 


ACTION SAVER 

£25,000 plus 5.00 4.00 

£10,000 up lo £24,999 4.65 3.72 

£5,000 up lo £9,999 4.35 3.48 

£2,500 up lo £4,999 4.15 3.32 

E500 up lo £2,499 4.00 3.20 

£250 up to £499 3.85 3.08 

£100 up 10 £249 3.70 2.96 

£1 up to E99 3.60 2.88 

INSTANT SAVER 

£25,000 plus 4.45 3.56 

E 10,000 up 10 £24,999 3.90 3.12 

£5,000 up 10 £9,999 3 60 2.88 

£2,500 up lo £4,999 3.30 2.64 

£500 up 10 £2,499 3.10 2.48 

£250 up lo £499 2.00 1.60 

£1 up 10 £249 0.50 0.40 

INVE5T0R 30 

£100,000 plus 6.20 4.96 

£50,000 up to £99,999 5.80 4 64 

£25,000 Up lo £49,999 5.45 4 J 6 

£10,000 up 10 £24,999 5.10 4.0S 

£5,000 up lo £9,999 4.55 3 64 

£ 1.000 up to £4.999 4.25 3.40 

PREMIUM INVESTOR' 

(accounts registered twine 3 1st August 1997)** 


£100,000 plus 

7.70 

6.16 

£50,000 up to £99,999 

7.30 

5.S4 

£25,000 Up 10 £49,999 

6.95 

5.56 

£10.000 up to E24.999 

6.60 

5.28 

£5,000 up 10 £9,999 

6.05 

4.84 

£1,000 Up to £4,999 

5.75 

4.60 


PREMIUM INVESTOR! 

{juounis legstcied luan 31M August 1997 lo September 1997)" 


£. 100,000 plus 

7.45 

5.96 

7.21 

5.77 

£50,000 up to £99,999 

7.05 

5.64 

6.S3 

5.46 

£25,000 up to £49,999 

6.70 

5.36 

6.50 

5.20 

£10,000 Up to £24,999 

6.35 

5.08 

6.17 

4.94 

£5,000 Up 10 £9,999 

5 80 

4.64 

5.65 

4.52 

Cl. 000 up to £4.999 

5.50 

4.40 

5.37 

4J0 


PREMIUM INYE5TORT 

(accounts regntood aha IMh September 1997 lo isi November 1997) 


E 100.000 plus 

7.20 

5.76 

6.97 

5J8 

£50,000 up 10 £99.999 

6 . SO 

5.44 

6.60 

5 JIB 

£25,000 up 10 £49,999 

6.45 

5.16 

6.27 

5.02 

£10,000 up 10 £24.999 

6.10 

4.B8 

5.94 

4. 75 

£5,000 UP 10 £9.999 

5.55 

4.44 

5.41 

4.33 

£1,000 Up 10 £4,999 

5.25 

4.20 

5.13 

4.10 

REGULAR SAVER* 

£25,000 plus 

6.65 

5.32 

- 

- 

£ 10,000 Up lo £24,999 

6.45 

5.16 

- 

- 

£5.000 up lo £9.999 

6.35 

5.08 

- 

- 

£2,500 Up lo £4,999 

6.15 

4.92 

- 

- 

£500 up to £2,499 

6.05 

4.84 

- 

- 

£20 Up to £499 

5.50 

4.40 

- 

- 


INVESTMENT RESERVE! 

£ 100,000 plus 
£50,000 up to £99,999 
£25.000 op to £49,999 
£ 10 , 000 19 to £24,999 
E 5,000 Up to £9,999 
£2,500 up to £4,999 


HIGH YIELD BOND! 

£ 200,000 plus 

E100.000 up to £199.999 
£50,000 up la £99,999 
£25,000 up 10 £49,999 
£10,000 Up to £24,999 

CHOICES BOND*! 

£ 200.000 plus 

£100,000 up la £199,999 
£50,000 up to £99,999 
E25.000 up to £49,999 
£10,000 up to E24.999 
£1,000 up to £9,999 


OPTIMUM BONDI 

£ 200,000 plus 

£100,000 UP to £199.999 
£50,000 Up to £99,999 
£25,000 up 10 £49,999 
£10,000 Up 10 £24,999 

TESSA: FIRST EDITION! 

£1 plus 

TESSA: SECOND EDITION! 

£9,000 phis 
£8,400 up to £8,999 
£6.600 up to £8,399 
£4,800 up lo £6,599 
£3,000 up to £4,799 
£1 up to £2.999 

TESSA: THIRD EDITION 

£9,000 plus 
£8,400 up lo £8,999 
£6,600 up 10 £8,399 
£4,800 Up lo £6,599 
£3,000 up to £4,799 
£1 Up 10 £2,999 


POSTAL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
£200,000 plus 6.40 
£100,000 up lo £199,999 6.2S 

£50,000 op to £99,999 6.05 

£25.000 up to E49,999 5.95 

£10,000 up to £24,999 5.50 

£500 up lo £9,999 4.0S 


6.04 

7 JO 

5.84 

5.64 

6.83 

5.46 

5.44 

6.60 

5.28 

SJ 0 

631 

5.05 

5.00 

6.08 

4.86 

4.72 

5.75 

4.60 

6J2 

763 

6.10 

6.12 

7.39 

5.91 

5.68 

6.88 

5.50 

5.48 

6.64 

5.31 

5.24 

6 J 6 

5.09 

6 J 2 

7.63 

6.10 

6.12 

7J9 

5.91 

5.68 

6.88 

5.50 

5.48 

6.64 

5.31 

5 24 

636 

5.09 

5.04 

6.13 

4.90 

6.32 

763 

6.10 

6 12 

739 

5.91 

5.68 

638 

5.50 

5.48 

6.64 

5.31 

5.24 

636 

5.09 


New Annua! New Mcr.tr.1y 
intcTejt Bc-ies Sc-rer 

lie!- - '; 

Jitep.i. Fi,:eai Siiijrfe. Rs-ep.a. 


RETIREMENT INVESTMENT ACCOUNT! 

£ 20,000 plus 7J5 - 

£15,000 Up 10 £19,999 7.00 - 

£10,000 lip to £14,999 6.80 - 

£5,000 up to £9,999 6.30 - 

£2,000 up lo £4.999 S.90 - 

£1 up 10 £1,999 4.80 

NOT ORDINARILY RESIDENT ACCOUNT (NORA)! 
£25,000 plus 6.00 - 

£10,000 Up to £24,999 4.35 - 

£5,000 up lo £9,999 4.00 - 

£500 Up to £4,999 3.75 - 

£1 Up 10 £499 0.70 - 

HIGH INTEREST EMPLOYEE SAVINGS SCHEME (HKSS)l 
£1 plus 6.30 5.04 

CHARITY INVESTMENT 

£500,000 plus 7.25 - 

£200,000 up 10 £499,999 6.70 

£50,000 up 10 £199.999 6.15 - 

£25,000 up to £49,999 5.35 

£10,000 up 10 £24,999 4.90 - 

£5,000 up lo £9,999 4.30 

£500 Up lo £4,999 4.05 

£1 Up 10 £499 2 65 - 

TREASURERS 

£25.000 plus 5.35 - 

£10,000 up 10 £24,999 4.90 

£5,030 up to £9,999 4.30 

E500 op to £4,999 4.05 

£1 Up to £99 2.65 


I 


New Compounder! 
ftnmllMestt 
Grets « Net* 


" 

* 

" 

INVESTOR 90* 

CAR. 

CAR. 

P-4- 




£ 200,000 plus 

7.80 

630 

738 




£100.000 up fo £199.999 

7.5G 

6.01 

7.35 




£50,000 up to £99,999 

7.05 

5.61 

6.87 




£25,000 up 10 £49,999 

6.80 

5.41 

6.63 




£ 10,000 up to £24,999 

6.5D 

5.18 

6.35 

_ 



£5,000 Up to £9,999 

6.25 

4.98 

6.11 

- 

- 

- 

£2.000 Dp IS £4,999 

5.90 

4.70 

5.77 

" 

" 

* 

BONUS POSTAL ACCOUNT* 




_ 

_ 

_ 

£ 100.000 phis 

7.7S 

6.16 

7.53 




£50,000 UP lo £99,999 

7.65 

6.08 

7.44 




£25,000 up lo £49,999 

7.56 

6.01 

7.35 




£10.000 up 10 £24.999 

7.45 

5.93 

7.25 


Quarterly Rates 
Gross* Net* 


5.T2 6.22 

5.00 6.08 

4.S4 5.89 

4.76 5.79 

4.40 5J7 

3.24 3.98 


New Compounded New 
Annual Rates Animal Rales 
Gross* Net* Gross* Net* 

CJUL CJLfl. p.a. pj. 

A VC's: ALL £1 plus 7 J3 - 7.20 - 

0SPP PENSIONS £1 phis 7 33 - 7.20 - 


TO MAKE OUft ACCOUNTS MORE STRAIGHTFORWARD, WHERE THE 

BALANCE ON CERTAIN VARIABLE RATE ACCOUNTS IS BELOW THE MINIMUM OPENING BALANCE, INSTANT SAVER INTEREST RATES WILL APPLY. 

You may be able to register writ) us lo ictene oiler Ml gross; otherwise tautest will be paid net al Inane tax at the prescribed rare. Net merest reus are shown to two decimal places. lAr counts no laager Issued, rates In etislttg 
account Udders only. '"Indodes OJKft gross p a fjriy Bud Reward, "tad udes 0 25* gross p j Early Bird Reward *fiaies quoted todude an annual boms of 3 .OCAS gran pa. or 2.40* net pa. mOnr yes variable rate offfloa. time 
Compounded Annual Bale (CAR.) is dir eqc&vaJrft! annual gross rate (hat wnU be adrteved If taieresl, which a paid nooddy. Quarterly, v in monthly, was aedited to tbe etamL ttuB deUds of impounded monthly interest available 
iponreqKsl The merest rale and Ific bonus an tbe Bans Pood Aaami hare ndMdual aonoal rala wtdeh are coowned to quarterly rales. When tie muted, and an? boras, Is paid each quatH. Ok two ruaareumliaKd acta convened 
toaCMipeondcd AmwjI Rate which Is higher than ihe sum rf ihe mdrvnlual rales. Hale* gortrtiftdrie a bores of 2* gross (CA.R.) pajoble each quarter Thai fct balance of Ibe account does ml fan below noon. Rales may vary 


^ABBCy NATIONAL* 

Because life's complicated enough. 


loassirimmtov»oMigouseffice.wemavieart«moiuaideiit»nea8s Abbey munrul. the unbrmcoafe symbol and Because No's corephoicd enough ate fraflenafaef Abbey m uaripfc4acTH««. Bata StifeLlondonMrUiltL MTBflffdOtW 
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Worry over police 




DuManCMpbM 
Ctfm* Correspondent 


m VULNERABLE women 
■ ■have been exploited 

■■ by police officers to 

whom they have 
turned for help, according to 
the Police Complaints Au- 
thority. Some officers had 
fo nnipd sexual relations hips 
with victims of domestic vio- 
lence and others have 
harassed women they were 
supposed to be helping. 

Allegations of sexual 
harassment by police officers 
have featured more promi- 
nently in recent years, tbe 
chairman of the FCA said at 
the presentation yesterday of 
its annual report. Although 
there were only a relatively 
s m all number of cases, they 
showed a worrying trend. 

The authority also ex- 
pressed concern over the 
number of deaths In custody 
which now occur on average 
every week. It called for bet- 
ter training for custody staff 

‘The most disturbing com- 
plaints come from women 
whose vulnerability has been 
exploited by police officers to 
whom they turned for help," 
said Peter Moarbouse, FCA 
chair man. Tn some cases, of- 
ficers had formed sexual 
relationships with the vic- 
tims of domestic violence. In 
others, women complaining 


harassment 

had i sought 


only to sur- 
aiment from 


sed to be as- 



The deputy vu* 
irtwright, said 
xual harassme 

liiim — 1 — 

much of fee 
□t was by of- 

ysrs in specu 
jhere is a cleai 

i fee part of soi 
rs feat female 



year, a decrease on the 19,953 
made the previous year-V 
Around is m‘<mgS£mr 
plainanls &m r . A#™-, ejfltofc 
minorities.. * • C ' ■■= . ; .'. '* 

Of 4,390 cases investigated 1 - 
by the P^UM'rfeaifi^lh 
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Investigation of Take 7 
soccer nutritionist 


- -A ' ; :* - VVM *r •• 


David Ward 


P OLICE are investigat- 
ing tiie activities and 
qualifications of a nu- 
tritionist who advised New- 
castle United footballers, in- 
cluding three members of the 
present World Cup squad. 

Sue Ready, aged 27, has ad- 
mitted using forged certifi- 
cates and claiming to have 
non-existent degrees from 
universities in London and 
Boston in order to get a job at 
St James's Park in 1996, 
where she became known as 
the first hill-time nutritionist 
and sports scientist to work 
with a British soccer club. 

“Once I had started telling 
lies. I had to keep them going 
and I couldn't stop," she said 
in a statement in which she 
apologised to everyone who 
had trusted her. 

Police have interviewed Ms 
Ready and bailed her to at- 
tend Gosforth police station 
In August “We would like to 
hear from anyone who has 
business dealing with her,” 
said a spokeswoman. 

Ms Ready set up a business 
called Nutricare at the Gos- 
forth Park Hotel In Newcastle 
upon Tyne and Is believed to 
have advised Alan Shearer, 
David Batty and Les Ferdi- 
nand. No one was answering 
calls to Nutricare yesterday 
and a Newcastle United 
spokesman said she had had 
no connection with the dub 
since Kenny Dalglish became 
manager last year. 

Ms Ready claimed at first 
that the forgeries had been 
made by someone determined 
to discredit her reputation, 
but then made full admissions 
in a statement. She explained 
that she had begun an 
English and media studies 
degree at Sussex university 
but left after 18 months be- 
cause of illness. 

Doctors treating her for MS 
helped her with steroids and 
dietary advice. “When I got 
out of hospital. I started to tell 
other people how good diet 
could help them as wen." she 
said. "I worked at a natural 


Cup 98 


Diary 


AFTER Alan Clark paid trib- 
ute to the “martial spirit” of 
the English following the 
trouble in Marseille, another 
tired old dinosaur has lent 
support to the hooligans 
cause. The 79-year-old Dowa- 
ger Marchioness of Reading 

proclaimed in a letter to the 

Spectator: “Now that we don’t 
have war, what’s wrongwith 
a good punch-up?" 

Speaking yesterday the 
dowager elaborated on her 
views. T love England so 
much and I just feel that the 
so-called hooligans are just 
sort of over-enthusiastic. How 
is it that we conquered the 
world and that our armies 
went over the top? How is it 
that the most Inventive people 
in the world come from Eng- 
land? It is because we are a 
I nation of fighters. 



Sue Ready, ‘expert on nutrition* 


PHOTOORAPH: MN DUNCAN 


health centre then at a doc- 
tor’s surgery. 1 didn’t have 
any qualifications . . . Then 
my grandad died and I 
wanted to come back to New- 
castle. I got the chance when 
Alan Shearer signed. I used 
forged certificates to help me 
get the job. 

‘I have never hurt a pa- 
tient. I have never done any 
damage to a patient I did all 
this because I wanted to help 
people. 1 studied hard on my 
own and did a good job ... All 
the way along the line, I told 
myself that when I earn some 
proper money I will get 
proper qualifications. 

“I want to apologise to 
everyone who has helped me 
and put their trust in me. I 
have let them down badly but 
I didn't mean to hurt 
anyone.’’ 

Philip Young, of Apollo PR, 
who has represented her since 


“With so many milksops, 
and leftwing liberals and wet- 
ties around, I Just rejoice in 
tbe feet that there are people 
who keep up our historic 
spirit. 

"1 oughtto be put down. [No 
arguments there] I am a 
wicked, dangerous wo man 
But I am not going to be shut 
up by a lot of left wing liberals 
who sit at home and pick their 
noses.” 

NEIXT to the En glis h and Ger- 
man hooligans, the most un- 
welcome visitors to France 

this summer are a team of 
champion pickpockets from 
South America. More than a 
dozen of the highly trained pil- 
ferers, mostly from Chile, 

have been arrested by French 

police for robbing foreign 
tourists since the tournament 
began. 

Special commiserations 
must go to a lightfingered Ec- 
uadorian couple, aged 60 and 
f 7 ' whose preparations for the 
tournament would have done 
any of the competing teams 
proud. Booking cm the same 
nights and into the same 
hoteU as potential victims, as 
well as obtaining tickets for 
ojg games, the couple were 
given the red card soon after 
arriving in France when they 
were caught lifting a fat wallet 
from a German tourist at 
Charles de Gaulle airport 


last August but has now sev- 
ered the connection, said Ms 
Ready had advised him on diet 
and training for a charity bike 
ride in Egypt “Her advice 
worked for me, but I have no 
me d ica l or scientific ground- 
ing,” he said last night 

Many health writers bad in- 
terviewed her without ques- 
tioning her abilities. "No one 
ever came back and said Alan 
Shearer had never heard of 
her. It all seemed very 
reasonable. 

, “She knows she Has letfa lot 
of people down and let herself 
down. She had a great deal of 
potential IT. she , had gone 
about things in 'the proper 
way ... She did know her 
stuff, there’s no doubt about 
that” 

The Journal. Newcastle's 
morning newspaper, has now 
withdrawn Ms Ready's regu- 
lar column. 


AN explanation has arrived at 
the diary for England’s last- 
minute defeat by Romania on 
Monday night. According to 
researchers at Leeds universi- 
ty it was nothing to do with 
Graeme LeSanx being a bad 
defender and all to do with the 
Romanians being spurred on 
by their yellow strip. 

"Flayers are likely to be in- 
fluenced by colour differ^ 
ences, particularly attheend 
of a Bame,” said Douglas San- 

dle, reader in visual studies at 

the university. “Red, orange 
or yellow — especially in Jag- 
ged stripes — can get tbe 
adrenaline flowing In extra 
time." 

Apparently the ideal isa 

team wearinga “pale, unsafe* 
rated colour strip* * wife iday- • 
ers also equipped wife 
coloured contact lenses. This 
“would give fee team.lqw visi- 
bility and a stealth ihctorfe 
defence but also —high visi- 
bility for accurate passingto 
one another". (It Is hare to 

imagfre Tony Adams looking - 

stealthy in any thing, but you 
never know.)- ~ 

The LMU team rates 
France’s tricolour awf Roma- 
nia's "extrovert yellow and 

aggressive blue” as the 
effective strips. Unfortunates' 

for England, Cdombi&aJ80 •• 
play in yellow. - . 
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Irvine puts 
end to Bar’s 
courtroom 
dominance 


BRITAIN 7 


CtawDyer 

UgriCemapoiKtoirt 


F OUR of the country’s 
top judges are to be 
stripped of their pow- 
ers to decide who 
should argue cases before 
them In court in a move by 
t he Lord Chancellor to end 
restrictive practices in the 
legal profession. 

Solicitors are to be given 
the same rights as barristers 
to conduct c ases In the higher 
(XAuLs, and Crown Prosecution 
Service lawyers will be able 
to prosecute their own cases, 
instead of having 1 to hire law- 
yers in private practice. 

Lord Irvine decided to act 
fixOowing legislation in 1990 
— to open toe higher courts to 
solicitors and bring down 
costs by competition — which 
proved an abysmal failure. 
Lord Mackay, the previous 
Lord Chancellor, intended to 
put barristers and solicitors 
on the same footing, and open 
the courts to CPS lawyers, but 
an outcry from the Bar and 
judges forced a compromise. 

This set up a cumbersome 
process whereby any of the 
four senior judges — the Mac , 
ter of the Rolls, Lord Chid' 
Justice, Vice-Chancellor, and 
President of the High Court's 
Family Division — could 
block nan-barristers seeking 
the right to appear in the 
higher courts. Solicitors even- 
tually won approval but have 
had to go through such hoops 
to qualify that only 634 solici- 
tors, from more than to, 000, 
have made it so fhr. 

The judges and the Lord 



Lord Chancellor Irvine: 
aiding restrictive practices 


Chancellor's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Legal Education 
and Conduct (ACLEC), set up 
as part of the compromise, 
also blocked CPS solicitors 
from conducting trials in the 
crown court, except as ju- 
niors to lawyers in private 
practice. Lord Irvine said yes- 
terday that the committee 
would be abolished, though 
he Ma m ed its obstructiveness 
on the existing system. 

He also said there were rHH 
aspects of die legal profession 
that stifled innovation, limit- 
ing consumer choice a nd in- 
creasing the expense of going 
to law. “One particular exam- 
ple is the restriction on the 
right to appear in the higher 
courts as an advocate. The 
public often complain that 
they are required to hire two 
lawyers where one would do. 
Any restrictions which In- 
hibit access to justice have no 
place in modern Britain." 

Barristers and solicitors on 
the staff of the CPS, Serious 
Fraud Office, government de- 
partments, local councils and 
companies, will now have the 
right to argue their own cases 
in the higher courts. 

Lord Indue said it would 
probably strike most people 
as '‘bisarre" that crown pros- 
ecutors who prepared crimi- 
nal cases could not see them 
through the crown court. 
“The Government does not 
accept the arguments that it 
is improper, dangerous or un- 
constitutional tor crown pros- 
ecutors to have such rights." 

Dismissing the Bar's argu- 
ment that only those in pri- 
vate practice had the neces- 
sary independence. Lord 
Irvine said; “D; as has been 
claimed, it is wrong in princi- 
ple for someone to be prose- 
cuted by an employed lawyer, 
how is it that we tolerate this 
practice in magistrates 
courts, where over 95 per cent 
of c riminal cases are tried?" 

The Law Society, which 
represents solicitors, 
“warmly welcomed" the Lord 
Chancellor’s proposals. And 
the Bar’s chairman. Heather 
HaHett QC, said she did not 
object to the change, but 
added: "We need to be very 
carefol not to give too great-a 
control of the prosecution sys- 
tem to the state” For the CPS, 
Dame Barbara Mills, director 
of public prosecutions, said 
she was delighted CPS solid- 
tors and barristers would ap- 
pear in the crown court 



News in brief 


Top detective to 
lead racial reforms 


ONE of Scotland Yard's most experienced detectives has been 
appointed to shake up the Metropolitan police’s in vest iga tion of 
> racist and violent crime in the wake of the shortcomings 
revealed by the Stephen Lawrence inquiry, it was announced 
' yesterday. Deputy Assistant Commissioner John Grieve, who 
is now bead of the Anti-Terrorist Branch, has been appointed 
director of racial and violent crime. 

The move means Mr Grieve has withdrawn from the short 
list for deputy chief constable of the Roy al Ulster Constabulary . 
Mr Grieve's task "will be to build on the improvements made 
since 1993. to take account of the lessons to he learned from part 
raw of the Lawrence inquiry and to respond to recommenda- 
tions from part two". Part two of the inquiry will look 3t police 
investigation of racial crime in general, and will take evidence 
across the country. 


Gay teenager’s court win 


A GAY teenager has won the right to be placed with gay foster 
carers. Hifi two-year battle over the issue ended yesterday when a 
High Court judge was told a London council's social services 
department bad at last agreed to his request 
Fifteen-year-old H. who cannot be named for legal reasons, had 
launched a legal challenge against Wandsworth council in south- 
west London. But his application for judicial review was with- 
drawn yesterday before Mr Justice Cazalet after the council 
Indicated it would now comply with his request 
H, whose ambition is to become an "all- singing, afl-dancing" 
performing artist, said afterwards: “1 am really happy." 


CVs economical with truth 


ONE PERSON in four tells lies on their CV in an effort to 
persuade employers to take them on, a new survey has revealed. 
Applicants are most likely to be dishonest about qualifications or 
career gaps and some even change their identify. 

Michael Maule, of the Association of Search and Selection 
Consultants (ASSO, said that some of the cases uncovered by 
ASSC members have revealed bankruptcy, county court judg- 
ments and previous dismissal due to fraud. 


Methodists go for unity 


THE Methodists voted overwhelmingly at their annual confer- 
ence in Scarborough yesterday In favour of entering into formal 
talks with the Church of England with a view to eventual union. 

The Methodists' enthuaslam — only three people voted against 
the motion out of 387 delegates — has suprised many, given the 
collapse of previous attempts at unity between the two denomina- 
tions in 1969 and 1972. The Church <£ England's General Synod 
agreed to enter formal talks last November. Talks are doe to begin 
in February 1999. — Madeleine Bunting 


Irvine gets lawyers’ vote 


Moving on to the past . . . Pensioners Daphne and Roger Manning go about town 


PHOTOGRAPH: PHILIP REES 


Couple retire to life Victorian style 


THE Lord Chancellor. Lord Irvine, has beaten Senator George 
Mitchell, architect of the Northern Ireland peace settlement and a 
US lawyer, tohecome Legal Personality of the Year, it was 
announced last night Lord Irvine was the favourite of the 60,000 
readers of the Lawyer magazine, narrowly beating Mr Mitchell 
and Kami e&h Bahl, head of the Equal Opportunities Commission. 


Martin Wahnvrtght 


A COUPLE of pensioners 
have taken retirement 
to unusual lengths, by 
starting a new life set at the 
end of the 19th century. 

The couple have moved 
from Birmingham to the 
Victorian ambience of Llan- 
drindod Wells. Powys. “It’s 
become an obsession,” said 


Roger Manning, aged 65, 
who gave up art teaching 
three months ago, at the 
same time as Mrs Manning 
ended her nursing career. 

The idea took root when 
they -visited the Welsh spa 
town at the time, of its 
annual Victorian -festival 
“and were greatly Im- 
pressed by local people pa- 
rading abont dressed up.” 

Tbe Mannings have 


turned the event into a 
year-round affair, potter- 
ing abont in crinolines, 
tails, spats, top hat and a 
purple mourning suit edged 
with lace in honour of the 
late Prince Consort 

Even their complex under- 
wear goes on show at lec- 
tures they give on the Vic- 
torian period and costume. 

Mrs Manning, who takes 
nearly an hour to rig her- 


self out in whalebone cor- 
set, bnstle, pantaloons and 
other defences, said: 
“Things have grown since 
we started off with clothes 
borrowed from a local oper- 
atic society — IPs amazing 
how cheaply you can snap 
things up at antique fairs.” 
The Mannings get con- 
stant questions from pass- 
ers-by, like "how did they 
go to the toilet?” 


Not such a bleak outlook 


ONE OFBritain's most celebrated literary addresses, Bleak 
House at Broadstairs, Kent, has been put on the market for more 
than £1 million. The 27-roamed home, built in 1701. was home for 
20 years to Charles Dickens and the place where he wrote David 
CqpperfLeld and part of Bleak House, his nickname for tbe house 
in Fort Road, overlooking Broadstairs harbour, 

The house, which has eight bedrooms and contains a 
smugglers' museum and a Dickens museum, is being sold by 
former chef Louis Longhi. who has lived there with his wife and 
children for 21 years. More than £,000 people make the pilgrim- 
age to Bleak House each year. 


piece@cake 


that's how easy it is to get started on the net 


all it takes is one phone coil to us at demon . 
perhaps this explains why today we’re the uk's 
number one internet service provider . now you 
can join us by calling 0800 4.58 9666 . or scribble 
your name and address anywhere on this ad , 
tear it out and send it to us at freepost demon 
( yes , that’s all you have to write ) . we’ll send 
you a free 30-day trial cd and brochure . that’s 
how simple it is to get started . after that 


it’s even easier . 


r^> Demon Internet 

u mare people get on with us 


0800 458 9666 

GB2BM www.demon.net email : sales@demon.net 
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selection of destinations worldwide. So 
hurry down to your local Thomas Cook 
store or book by phone quoting FD08. 
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Academics urge debate on trade in human organs 

Medical challenge 
to kidney sales ban 


Friday June 26 i 696 


Sarah Boaeley 
Health Correspondent 


JK GROUP of academics 

JA In medical ethics 

challenged a long- 

^^^Bstanding taboo yes- 
terday by calling for the sate 
of human kidneys to be made 
legal. 

There was uproar in the 
mid-1980s when two doctors 
In the UK were found to be 
paying young Turkish men to 
donate a kidney to rich pa- 
tients in the WesL In an 
article In the Lancet today, 
Robert Sells, of the renal 
transplant unit at the Royal 
Liverpool university hospital, 
Ian Kennedy, of the faculty of 
law at King’s College, Lon- 
don, and others, argued that 
we should suppress our hor- 
ror at the concept and think 
again about the ban that 
resulted from the Turkish 
case. 

At the time, all professional 
associations denounced kid- 
ney sales by live vendors and 
nearly all countries hadmade 
it illegaL 

“Such political and profes- 
sional unanimity may seem 
to leave no room for further 
debate, but we nevertheless 
think it important to reopen 
the discussion,” they wrote. 

There was a serious short- 
age of donor kidneys, which 
caused suffering and death. 
“Most people will recognise 
in themselves the feelings of 
outrage and disgust that led 
to an outright ban on kidney 
sales . . . Nevertheless, if we 
are to deny treatment to the 


suffering and dying we need 
better reasons than our own 
feelings of disgust” 

The ban sought to protect 
the exploited, they said. Yet 
those who were anxious to 
sell saw it as their best op- 
tion. Refusing to allow them 
to sell made their lives worse 
than before. They had few op- 
tions in life, and withdrawing 
the choice of selling a kidney 
removed another one. 

If the would-be vendor was- 
too uneducated to understand 
the choice, he should be given 
information and counselling, 
the authors argued. 


To deny treatment 
to the dying we 
need better 
reasons than 
feelings of disgust’ 


There might be worries 
that be would be underpaid, 
cheated or not be in suffi- 
ciently good health because of 
his poverty to undergo the op- 
eration. “The best way to : 
address such problems would 
be by regulation and perhaps 
a central purchasing system, i 
to provide screening, counsel- , 
ling, reliable payment, insur- 
ance and financial advice.” ] 
It was easier to put screen- , 
ing systems In place than to 
police a ban, they argue. ■ 
Recently, there had been , 
stories of kidneys being of- , 
fered for sale on the Internet. 


Fewer children 
getting MMR jab 


Sarah Bos oloy 
Health correspondent 

T HE first hard evidence 
that fewer parents are 
having their children im- 
munised with the MMR vac- 
cine was published yesterday 
In a report predicting out- 
breaks or measles and rubella 
if the trend continues. 

It follows research pub- 
lished In February by doctors 
at the Royal Free hospital, 
west London, on children with 
autism who also had bowel 
disease and whose symptoms 
appeared around the time of 
their MMR jab. The doctors 
had earlier suggested a link 
between the vaccination and 
the chronic bowel disorder 
Crohn’s disease. 

Research In Wales by the 
Public Health Laboratory Ser- 
vice, published in the Lancet 
today, found a steady decline 
to MMR uptake since 1995. In 
children aged 15-17 months 
and due for immunisation in 
the first three months of this 
year, 73.2 per cent had been 
vaccinated, a drop of 4.1 per 
cent on the same period last 
year. 


Here’s £25 
towards setting 
yourself free 
from expensive 
home insurance. 



You don't have to keep your home insurance 
with your mortgage provider. With Direct Line, 
you could save yourself up to 30% on your 
current premium. And if your mortgage provider 
imposes a fee for switching to us, well even 
refund it, up to £25. 

CALL 0113 292 7194 

FOR LOW COST HOME INSURANCE 

8am-8pm MON-FR1 / 9am -5 pm SAT 
Please quote ref: 319 


HOME INSURANCE 


The doctors behind the 
article, all members of the In- 
ternational Forum for Trans- 
plant Ethics, said both the im- 
poverished person who sold a 
kidney and the person who 
needed a kidney to survive 
were in a dire position. “Even 
if vendors and recipients 
would always .be at risk of ex- 
ploitation, that does not alter 
the fact that if they choose 
this option, an alternatives 
must seem worse to them. 

‘Trying to end exploitation 
by prohibition Is rather like 
ending slum dwelling by bull- 
dozing slums: it end* the evil 
in that form, bat only by mak- 
ing things worse for the 
victims.” 

It was argued that it was 
unfair for rich kidney pa- 
tients to have benefits not 
available to those who could 
not afford to pay tor them, the 
authors said. But this argu- 
ment was irrelevant to the 
issue of organ selling per se. 
'If organ selling is wrong tor 
this reason, so are all benefits 
available to the rich. Includ- 
ing all private medicine." 

The arguments against the 
sate of kidneys did not hold 
water, they said. Until better 
ones appeared, “the presump- 
tion must be that the trade 
should be regulated rather 
than banned. 

“Feelings of repugnance 
among the rich and healthy, 
no matter how strongly felt, 

cannot justify removing the 
only hope of the destitute and 
dying. This is why we con- 
clude that the Issue should be 
considered «g»m, and with 
scrupulous Impartiality.” 
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Hie Queen takes a look at her wedding photographs after officially opening the British Library in London yesterday 

^ — ■ When she opened the £512 said the building looks Ilk 

Queen finds Extra mmhm Ubrai?? the biggest “an assembly hall of an acac 

■i ... - built in Britain this century, er^for srcret polu^men . 

British THE Queen ordered up one it was logical that a&e should 

_ __ I of the 12 million books in test Its vaunted book-ordering the historian Ben PUmOT i 

Libra rv the new British Library yes- system. The question was: one of ttie^most re^a 

kiwi m J tenjay _ anrf there on rage which book? users. His g^eraUy loyalfc 

578| was a remark attributed Obviously it should be 1996 btograp hy . The Queer 
■ cmai nxiuic to her about Diana. "Bulimics something royal However, was an apt solution. 

anf | APf | are rewrite history In 24 hours," any text by Andrew Morton The system worked magni 

ana orocrs she jg saJd to have said “out was out of the question. So icently, delivering it toth 

m _ ■_ _ _ ■ of a deep exasperation’ 1 after was Jonathan Dimbleby’9 The Queen in 10 minutes uistea 

gl S3T© bOOK the Panorama interview. Prince of Wales: Charles has of the target 30. This was b« 


If you want a PC 
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cause no other readers were 
allowed to use the system. If 
they bad been, it would have 
taken 40-45 minutes. :* ‘It 
wasn't really a feir test,” a li- 
brary spokeswoman said. ' 
After meeting Prof Pinfiott 
and his fellow library users 
P D James, Margaret Drabble, 
Harold Pinter and Lady An- 
tonia Fraser, the Queen found 
a safe word for the building 
itself: “remarkable". 


The biggest drop, from 83.1 
■ to 69.6 per cent, occurred to 
an area “in which MMR im- 
munisation had received sus- 
tained adverse publicity 
through the local media,” 
said Daniel Thomas and col- 
leagues of the PHLS. 

They calculated that only 85 
per cent of children now aged 
15-17 months will have been 
vaccinated by the age of two. 

Only if 94-96 per cent of 
I children were vaccinated 
could measles be eliminated, 
they said. If the Ml in uptake 
of first MMR continued, and 
children who were not immu- 
nised foiled to receive a pre- 
school dose, recommended 
since 1996, “cases of measles 
and of congenital rubella syn- 
drome can he expected.” 

If no more than 80 per cent 
of children are vaccinated 
against rubella, the pro- 
gramme is no more effective 
than the old policy of immu- 
nising 12-year -old girls. Be- 
fore that was changed to 1988 
there were 20-80 cases a year 
of congenital rubella syn- 
drome. and many more, preg- 
nancies were terminated be- 
cause of the risk of rubella 
damaging the foetus. 


with Windows '98 
pre-loaded, it's j 
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At PC World today you can get one of these 
advanced Advent PCs pre-loaded with 
Windows '98. There's no need to order or 
wait for a delivery they're available to take 
away in-store now. Making you one of the 
first with the new advanced Windows '98 software, with all its 
improvements over Windows '95. 

PC World staff are there to listen and help 
you find the right PC They'll talk to you in 
plain English so you really understand how 
the Advents' most advanced features work. 
There's plenty of after sales help too, 
including an in-store 
Technical Centre. 

PC World can install 
and start up your computer in your 
home or office. And answer questions 24 
hours a day via our Helpline. 

More power and more sen/ice for your 
pound at PC World. 
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A band of 
racists and 
xenophobes, or 
politicians 
responding to a 
deeper 
insecurity? 

Martin 
Woollacott 
takes the 
temperature in 
Maryborough in 
Queensland, 
where the 
electoral 
success of 
Pauline 
Hanson’s One 
Nation Party 
has shaken the 
old political 
certainties 



WORLD NEWS 9 

Pulp friction splits 
stars who sued for 
indecent proposal 


Sheep by the Matilda Highway in the Queensland Outback. One Nation’s success has changed the political landscape 
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One Nation’s bark and bite 

I •»«« M ^5 oroUB £ s I ft * 0 ? 1 Dr Kiagstoa a compact [ By this he means that some I the row over moving hospital I cise in boosterism. As we pass 

Pfopk* “» to** wh0 and energetic man or 61, a vet- of the anti-Semites and out- facilities to another town, the restaurants or hotels just 
■■■■ p „ i „ ■ °M. e . ™ surrounding conn- ennarian and an agricultural right neo-Nazis on the Cringes abattoir that closed, the cuts taken over by newcomers he 
* m I trysuie, t here is an epidemic consultant who has spent have been pushed away. But In public services. 1 nods approvin gly . 
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J OHN KINGSTON, 
the succesfbl candi- 
date for the One 
Nation Party in the 
Queensland town of 
Maryborough, has two stocky 
-young dogs, one called Red 
and the other Blue, from the 
colour of their coats. Red is a 
friendly woofer, but Blue’s 
nature is less clear, and he 
has to be kept chained lest he 
strays too far from home. 

The doctor's dogs are like 
the new party which has just 
burst on a surprised Austra- 
lia and which he will soon ; 
start representing, along with 
Id other One Nation mem- 
bers, in, the state parliament 
in Brisbane. * 

' On the one band there are 
the forces of country i n terest 
and small town patriotism, 
suddenly become very de- 
manding; but at bottom de- 
cent and sensible. On the 
. other, there are dubious and 
jurying things ~ racial talk 
- about Asians and Aborigines, 
demands for economic protec- 
tion without thought of the 
consequences, and a conspira- 
torial view of the world in 
which ordinary Australians 
are cast as unique victims. 

’ From the air, Maryborough 
offers a diagram of prosper- 
ity, There is an outer circle of 
afforested hill and plain, an 
inner area of sugar planta- 
tions an d farms, then Mary- 
borough itself; with the sheds 
of the famous heavy engineer- 
ing firm Walkers, which is 
malting Australia's tflt train, 
spacious tree-lined roads with, 
fine wooden houses in large 
gardens, and a duster of pre- 
served Edwardian buildings 
by the Mary River. It seems 
an enviable place. 


Yet among Maryborough’s 
23,000 people, and those who 
live in the surrounding coun- 
tryside, there is an epidemic 
of Insecurity and anger, it Is 
from towns like this that One 
Nation has launched its chal- 
lenge to the Australian politi- 
cal system. 

The prime minister. John 1 
Howard, is due in the town 
today as part of what has 
been called a "panic tour" of 
the Queensland seats where 
One Nation triumphed at the 
expense of the two conserva- 
tive parties which govern 
Australia in coalition. 
Thanks to the upset One 
Nation brought, the same co- 
alition has just been dislaced 
by Labour as the government 
of Queensland. 

You will get no racial talk 


from Dr Kingston, a compact 
and energetic man oT6l, a vet- 
erinarian and an agricultural 
consultant who has spent 
years working on aid projects 
in Asia and the Pacific is- 
lands. From an old Marybor- 
ough family, he made a 
second marriage to a Lao ; 
wife, and has two adolescent 
Lao stepchildren. One of his 
secretaries is Aborigine. He 
was the guest of honour at the 
ball Maryborough Filipinos 
held to celebrate the lootb an- 
niversary of independence. 

He is insistent that Mary- 
borough should cultivate and 
expand its links with Asia. 

“Originally, yes. there were 
racists,” he said. “I think most 
of them have gone. Any new 
radical party is going to attract 
some people you don't want” 


By this he means that some 
of the anti-Semites and out- 
right neo-Nazis on the fringes 
have been pushed away. But 
he does not tackle the ques- 
tion of whether the attitude 
towards Aborigines and 
Asians One Nation has cham- 
pioned is itself racist 

It is an article of faith 
among its supporters that ab- 
original funding and Asian i 
immigration are not “racist” 
issues. The first they explain, i 
is about a welfare system out 1 
of control, the second about 
employment 

Dr Kingston’s first subject 
is not race, but his own town. 
He is remorselessly compre- 
hensive about Its problems. 

He touches on the jobs lost 
as the town's main Industries 
contracted and modernised, 


the row over moving hospital 
facilities to another town, the 
abattoir that closed, the cuts 
in public services. 

"There aren’t enough jobs 
for our young people. Those 
who do get jobs often get part- 
time jobs and then they can't 
get mortgages to buy homes. 
In fact, youth is our biggest 
export That causes a lot of 
anguish in a small town like 
this.” 

Behind the success of One j 
Nation in Maryborough lies, ; 
in part, a story of a tired local 
establishment under attack 
from younger and more ener- 
getic men and women bent an 
revitalising the town. 

Touring Maryborough with 
Chris Loft, an accountant 
who is one of Dr Kingston's 
friends and allies, is an exer- 


Independent puts Labour in power 

> ■ 

T HE Australian right’s I minister Malcolm Fraser. { The charge that main- 1 opposition and how far 
intense flirtation with I At state and federal level stream politicians are not they amend their polices to 
the new One Nation I the impact of One Nation’s listening to ordinary people suit its agenda. 


T HE Australian right’s 
intense flirtation with 
the new One Nation 
Party in Queensland ended 
yesterday when an indepen- 
dent state MP in effect 
handed power to the Labour 
Party, giving it the extra 
vote it needs to form a via- 
ble minority government, 
writes Martin Woollacott. 

The National Party pre- 
mier, Ron Borbidge, had 
been trying for two weeks 
to stay in power with the 
support of the ll One 
Nation members and two 
independents, in spite of 
the disapproval of some 
prominent conservatives, 
including the former prime 


minister Malcolm Fraser. 

At state and federal level 
the impact of One Nation’s 
success in Queensland con- 
tinues. The new Queens- 
land Labour leader, Peter 
Beattie, won Wellington’s 
support with pledges to 
hold "community cabinet 
meetings” all over the 
state, and to he a "listening 
government”. I 

John Howard, the federal I 
prime minister and leader 
of the Liberals, the senior 
party in the conservative 
coalition which roles Aus- 
tralia, is touring Queens- 
land, bolding meetings 
billed as "John Howard 
Listens”. 


The charge that main- 
stream politicians are not 
listening to ordinary people 
was one of the slogans that 
carried One Nation to its 
surprising victories in the 
state elections almost three 
weeks ago. 

Deciding who governs in 
Queensland does not even 
begin to end the dilemma of 1 
what to do about One 
Nation and the huge seam 
of popular support it has 
uncovered. 

In Queensland, the ques- 
tion now will be to what ex- 
tent the established conser- 
vative parties, the National 
Party and the Liberals, co- 
operate with One Nation in 


opposition and how far 
they amend their polices to 
suit its agenda. 

Nationally, the conserva- 
tive parties have hard 
choices to make: to repudi- 
ate One Nation as a deluded 
and racist party, to take 
over some of Its populist 
agenda, or to deal with it as 
a potential partner after 
the federal elections, dne 
within nine months. 

Labour is also threat- 
ened. Its leader, Kim Beaz- 
ley, could lose his seat to i 
One Nation if an election 
comes soon and the party 
could end up with fewer 
votes than it needs to 
govern. 
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cise in boosterism. As we pass 
restaurants or hotels just 
taken over by newcomers he 
uods approvingly. 

"They're goers," he says. 
The councillors, he Implies, 
are not "goers”. 

Pausing before the bill of 
fare at one verandahed res- 
I taurant be flicks a finger at 
the item "Rissoles $6.50”. 
Maryborough is not going to 
bring in the visitors by offer- 
ing prehistoric fodder of this 
kind, he suggests. 

Yet One Nation has split 
Maryborough, and split it be- 
tween the races, the classes, 
and the generations. Dennis 
Shield, a big man in his fif- 
ties, drives a taxi around the 
town. Be is full of admiration 
for Ms Hanson, full of denials 
that she is racist, full of de- 
nunciations of established , 
politicians. 

It has put him at odds with | 
his daughter, a schoolteacher. : 
"Schoolteachers hate Paul- 
ine,” he says. 

Critical views on Aborigi- 
nes are easily found, some-, 
times relatively sophisticated 
arguments about welfare de- 
pendency, sometimes simply 
derogatory and hostile. An 
aboriginal leader who refased 
an interview because it would 
"build up Pauline Hanson’s 
profile” hissed down the 
phone: "I know the people 
who voted for One Nation In 
Maryborough, and they are 
not fair-minded people.” 

One Nation in Marybor- 
ough is about both rissoles 
and race, about a small town's 
pride and its anxieties. But 
whether it is Red’s bark or 
Blue’s bite that Australia is. 
about to experience nobody 
yet knows. 


News in brief 


Christopher Reed 
In Los Angeles 

H OLLYWOOD’S high- 
est paid acting couple, 
Demi Moore and 
Bruce Willis, say they are 
parting one year after suc- 
cessfully suing two publica- 
tions which reported that 
they were separating. 

The tabloid press in 
America has for months 
run sensational articles 
and photographs about the 
couple’s troubles. 

Moore, who starred in 
Striptease last year, was 
pictured dancing without 
her bra on the table of a Log 
Angeles nightclub in the 
early hours, when Willis 
I was In Chicago. The couple 
protested about photo- 
graphs in the National En- 
quirer of Leonardo di Ca- 
prio, who starred in 
Titanic, leaving the cou- 
ple’s Malibu beach-house 
when Willis was again 
away. 

Last year they sued the 
Star tabloid and an Austra- 
lian magazine. They settled 
out of court for an undis- 
closed sum over articles 
suggesting their marriage 
was over. 

The couple have been 
sued by their former nanny 
over alleged bad treatment. 

Willis, aged 43, is one of 
the highest paid actors in 
Hollywood at £15.3 million 
and Moore, aged. 35, gets 
about half that for each 
film. The couple have been 
married for 11 years; it was 
her second marriage and 
bis first. They have three 
daughters aged nine, seven, 
and six. 


No divorce papers have 
yet been filed and their pub- 
licist, who announced the 
forthcoming split, was not 
answering questions about 
their children's future. 

Moore left school at 16, 
began «i winning, and at so 
landed a part fcn General 
Hospital, the soap opera. In 
1981 she appeared in her 
first film. Choices, about a 
deaf teenager’s attempts to 
overcome disability. She 
made seven films in the next 
four years, but had to wait 
up til 1990 for acclaim in the 
surprise hit Ghost, with 
Whoopi Goldberg. 

Moore underwent breast 
enhancement surgery and 
became a minor sensation 
in 1993 in Indecent Pro- 
posal. Moore and Woody 
Harrelson played a desti- 
tute couple who accept 
$1 million from a rich gam- 
bler. Robert Bedford, for 
Moore to spend one night 
with him. Fe minist s pro- 
tested and the film received 
poor notices, but estab- 
lished Moore as a major 
star. 

She then shaved her head 
for GI Jane and did her own 
stunts as a female soldier, 
before going on to Strip- 
tease, a flop. 

Willis first attracted at- 
tention as an off-Broadway 
stage actor in Sam She- 
pard's Pool In Love. He 
began in television in the 
Moonlighting series and 
won an Emmy in 1987 be- 
fore starring in the Die 
Hard action films. He won 
critical praise for his part 
in Pulp Fiction and appears 
in this summer’s second as- 
ter oid-bits-earth block- 
buster, Armageddon. 
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Bruce Willis and Demi Moore are separating after 11 years 
of marriage and months of sensational stories about them 
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Recently returned Algerian Foul-smelling 
singer assassinated flower is feted 

T HE popular Algerian ] since his 1994 kidnapping, A RARE 5ft tall flow* 
singer. Lounes Matoub, Matoub only returned to Al- AYwith a foul odour In 
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■ singer, Lounes Matoub, 
who survived an earlier kid- 
napping by Muslim militants 
and only recently returned 
from exile, was killed near bis 
Berber home yesterday. 

It was the latest assassina- 
tion of an Algerian artist dur- 
ing six years of violence that 
has left more than 75,000 
people dead. 

Matoub, aged 42, who like 
other Berbers fiercely criti- 
cised both the military- 
backed government and Mus- 
lim militants, was killed 
outside the village of Oued 
Aissi, near the Berber 
regional capital of Tizi-Ouzou 
in eastern Algeria. 

Living in exfle in France i 


Middle East 
swap deal 

Hizbullah guerrillas yester- 
day handed over to the Leba- 
nese army the remains of at 
least three Israeli soldiers in 
wr-hang e for the corpses of 
guerrillas and the 
release of prisoners. 

The HtebuData leader. Sheikh 
Hassan NasraDah, said the 
remains c f 40 Leb ane se ^gue trfl- 
las would arrive in Beirut last 
night and 60 prisoners would 
return home today. — Reuters. 

Florida fires 

Rescue teams began evacuat- 
ing about 200 homes in the 
Daytona Beach area yester- 
day that are threatened by 
fires raging across central 
Florida, officials said. — AP. 

Stadium collapse 

A balcony holding more than 
100 spectators, mostly children, 
collapsed yesterday in a sports 
stadium In southern Russia, 
killing 23 people and injuring 
39, officials said. —AP. 


since his 1994 kidnapping, 
Matoub only returned to Al- 
geria this month. The mili- 
tants have killed other sing- 
ers, including Cheb Hasni, as 
well as intellectuals. 

Algerian state radio said 
only that Matoub was “assas- 
sinated" in a cowardly man- 
ner, without giving details. A 
spokeswoman for Trlomphe 
records in Paris, which repre- 
sents Matoub, said the singer 
was as he drove out of 
tho village. 

Matoub was kidnapped on 
September 25, 1994 by the 
Armed Tciamin Group. He was 
freed two weeks later with a 
letter from the group, de- 
manding the Berbers support 
the militants. — AP. 


A RARE 5ft tall flower 
with a foul odour has 
bloomed in Miami’s Fair- 
child Tropical Garden, 
where the smell was so bad 
the security guard wore a 
gasmask. 

The titan arum, which 
opened fully yesterday, is 
only the sixth to bloom in 
the United States this cen- 
tury. Two years ago, a titan 
arum that bloomed In Lon- 
don’s Eew Gardens gave off 
a stink described as a mix- 
ture of rotting flesh, burn- 
ing sugar and ammonia. 

The titan arum is known 
as the “corpse flower” in 
its natural environment, 
the rainforests of Sumatra, 
Indonesia. — AP. 


Avalon 87 . 7 F 


There’s always 


listening to at 
Glastonbury. 



For al! the latest news and information from the 
Festival site, tune info Radio Avalon on 87.7 Fm. 
































10 CLINTON VISIT ' _ 

White House packs everything but the kitchen sink (they’re carrying bottled water ins 
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A military policeman Inspects a comrade daring a drill 

City in Beijing. President Clinton is to visit the complex on Sunday photograph: qheg baker 
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Cast of 1,000 


sets stage for 
Chinese tour 


John Broder 

in Washington 
reports on the 
presidential 
entourage and 
its tons of 
paraphernalia 


T his is no ordinary 
circus. Hie horde ac- 
companying Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton to 
China numbers more than 
1,000 people and Includes a 
bine goose, a presidential 
seal and a pair of -road 
runners. 

The presidential entou- 
rage and its paraphernalia 
Gil three passenger planes 
and several C-141 military 
transports. The White 
House is carting 60 tons of 
communications gear, as 
many as 10 armoured lim- 
ousines, and enough 
bottled water to ensure that 
the president and First 
Lady will not have to open 
a tap to bathe in the luxuri- 
ous guest-houses and five- 
star hotels in which they 
are staying during their 
nine-day trip. 

The swarm includes six 
members of Congress, five 
cabinet officers with their 
own retinues, a chief of 
staff and a deputy chief of 
staff, a national security 
adviser and a deputy 
national security adviser, a 
press secretary and a dep- 
uty press secretary. Five 
stenographers. Two White 
House television crews. A 
valet Tor the president and 
a hairdresser for Mrs Clin- 
ton. The president's private 
secretary and the White 
House staff secretary. 
Speech writers and 
re writers, doctors and law- 
yers, 376 reporters and pho- 
tographers. Snipers, com- 
mandos and bomb-sniffing 
dogs. And countless lords a- 
leaping. 

“We’re moving the White 
House to China,** a senior 
White House advance agent 
said. 

Well, almost. 

“Rumours that he is 
bringing all his own furni- 
ture from the United States 
aren’t true at all,” said 
Zhang Tianping, the public 
relations manager at the 
Diaoyutai state guest-honse 
In Beijing. 

But Mr Clinton has taken 
his bulletproof lectern, 
known as the blue goose, 
and the closely guarded 
carved presidential seal 
that adorns it The White 
House has flown in at least 
two road runners, the sinis- 
ter-looking black secure 
communications vans that 
accompany a presidential 
motorcade. And, as always, 
Mr Clinton is being tailed 
by Erls Bngskov, his per- 
sonal aide and briefcase 
earner. 

All this for a summit 
meeting in Beijing and 
postcard visits to four other 
cities that even the White 
“°^ e r says are expected to 
yield few concrete results. 
, l “, hlnese officials and US 
diplomats in China are ap- 
pallcd and amused, a be- 
• senior American 

sah* he had been 
told to expect l .200 people 

w VS l be far off 

^K Hoase advance 
agents have rented 350 cars 
b* Shanghai alone. 

When Richard Nixon 
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made his historic journey 
to Beijing in February 
1972, be was accompanied 
by 300 people. The official 
party numbered 34, and 
only 87 members of the 
press were allowed to cover 
the visit. The White House 
and the American media 
wanted to send at least 
twice as many people, 
while the Chinese de- 
manded far fewer. They 
agreed on 300 after weeks 
of bargaining. 

“By today’s standards, it 
was a modest group, but the 
Chinese were shocked by 
the bnge horde of people 
m ining , both White House 

staff and the numbers of 
press we requested,” said 
Winston Lord, an aide to 
Henry Kissinger at the time 
and latpr ambassador to 
China. 

The shock to file Chinese 
had worn off a bit when 
Gerald Ford visited Beijing 
in December 1975. Records 
from the Ford library indi- 
cate that the contingent 
had grown to about 450 
people, including 170 
journalists. 

The trip was less news- 
worthy than Nixon’s, but In 
those years, for most Amer- 
ican news organisations, it 
was a rare opportunity to 
get into China. 

By the time of Ronald 
Reagan’s visit to Beijing, 
Xian and Shanghai in April 
1984. the travelling party 
had grown to almost 600 
and included several Holly- 
wood stage managers 


‘Rumours that Mr 
Clinton is bringing 
ail of his own 
furniture from the 
United States 
aren’t true at air 


brought In by the White 
House to ensure photogenic 
coverage. The press corps 
numbered 260 . 

George Bush's 40-hour 
visit to Beijing in February 
1989 was a hastily arranged 
trip tacked on to jour- 
ney to Japan For the fu- 
neral of Emperor Hirofalto. 
Records indicate the travel- 
ling party was about 500. 

John Podesta, the White 
House deputy chief of staff 
co-ordinating the Clinton 
visit, said no to scores of 
officials who wanted to 
make the passage. 

He said a ripririim had 
been made not to invite 
business executives. 

The secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, fiew-in 
with the president. The 

treasury secretary,. Robert 

Rubin, the trade represen- 
tative, Charlene ; Bax- . 
shefsky, the commerce sec- 
retary, William Daley, and 
the agriculture secretary, 
Dan Glickman, are also ac- 
companying him. 

Counting depu ties, aides 
and support people, -ihe 
official party numbers 100 . 

White House officiate say 
it is impossible to calculate 
in advance the overall' cost 
of the trip because the ex- 
penses are paid by. several 
government agendas :an8 
because bilks will arrive for 
mouths. But for a sense of 
scale, news organisations, 
were advised that each ac- . 
credited reporter could ex- 
pect to pay £9,400.— iVi® 
YorkTUnes. 
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Adonlii tnme greet the Clintons daring a welcoming ceremony yesterday at the south gate of Xian’s old walled city, as the president's nine-day, fivwaty visit tn C hin a f» g a« photograph: pat bwic 
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Joe McDonald in Shanghai 

T HE Lincoln Centre Festi- 
val *98 in New York has 
had to cancel its opening 
event, a 22-hour opera per- 
formed by a Shanghai com- 
pany, because the Chinese 
censors have intervened. 
First they impounded the 
company’s sets. Yesterday 
| they offered to release the 
scenery, but refused to let the 
cast leave the country. 

Nigel Redden, the festival 


director, had a bizarre, 
heated meeting with Chinese 
officials at S hanghai airport 
minutes before be was due to 
board a flight home. 

He flew to Shanghai this 
week to negotiate after the 
Shanghai Kunqu Opera Com- 
pany was barred from going to 
New York City to perform the 
Peony Pavilion. Officials said 
the opera, a love story written 
in 1588, was “feudal, supersti- 
tious and pornographic”. 

On Wednesday the Lincoln 
Centre cancelled the perfor- 


mance, which was due to 
open the festival on July 7. 
Spread over six evenings, the 
$500,000 production involves 
21 people singing 150 roles. 

Ma Bomin, director of the 
shanghai Cultural Bureau, 
made it clear that her office 
did not have a specific com- 
plaint “We haven’t settled on 
the problem yet” she said. 

The bureau, stung by public 
Criticism, took the nnnwal 
step of inviting American 
reporters to a meeting with Mr 
Redden in an airport lounge. 


Mr Redden said that in three 
days of ♦aiim the officials had 
foiled to explain their com- 
plaints or respond to his offers 
to modify the opera. 

When he returned from col- 
lecting hie boarding page and 

heard that Ms Ma wanted to 
continue talking, he said 
“Well talk further", and tore 
his boarding pass to pieces. 

But after a 10-minute ex- 
change he turned to the repor- 
ters. gave them the thumbs 
down, and headed for his 
plane. — AP. 


‘You would not 
just walk into the 
house of the 
British prime 
minister, would 
you? 1 

Plainclothes 

policeman 


‘Yes, China is an 
open country. 
But openness 
has its limits’ 

Police Officer Han 
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John Gittings scuffles with 
security officers in Xian when he 
tries to meet an ‘upright official’ 
who refuses to be silenced 


C HINESE security 
officials have en- 
sured that human 
rights will remain 
a source of conten- 
tion during the Clinton visit 
by taking heavy-handed action 
against critics of the Beijing 
regime even as the president 
was oiLhis way to Xian. : 

A former government offi- 
cial. in Xian. Lin Mu, well 
known-for his advocacy of po- 
litical reform, was barred 
from receiving visitors yes- 
terday. The Guardian’s at- 
tempt to pay a quiet visit to 
his borne was frustrated by 
half a dozen plainclothes, 
pchce. 

It- was a journey that ; 
quickly exposed the limits of j 
Beijing’s tolerance of dissi- 
deots.Au unmarked blank car 
stock close to my taxi through 
toe morning rush hour of 
Xian and plainclothes police 
.were waiting at the gate as I 
tried to enter. Forced to leave 
toe car, 1 walked quickly into 
'toe compound but was soon 
surrounded by a group of 
people biggtwg at my clothes 
and demanding to know my 
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They were sharp-faced and 
agitated, wearing the anony- 
mous uniform of loose trou- 
sers and white shirt “You 
would not just walk into toe 
boose of the British prime 
minister, would you?” asked 
one accusingly. 

Back at the main gate. I was 
shoved to one side when the 
distinguished r oan I was try- 
ing to visit emerged, furious 
at the news of my detention. 
He denounced one policem an 
he knew by name to the gath- i 
erlng crowd In this side street 
in toe city’s south. 

“H is my right under the 
constitution to entertain 
guests,” be shouted. “Calm 
down, old t in, " another police- 


man said contemptuously. 

I was told I had to register 
as a visitor before I could see 
Mr Lin. On trying to register. 
I was told that according to 
unspecified “regulations", no 
visit could be made. The argu- 
ment that Mr Lin was entitled 
to speak freely to a foreign 
journalist because China bad 
now opened op did not im- 
press a Mr Han — the only 
policeman willing to show his 
identity card. 

“Yes, China is an open 
country,” he said. “But open- 
ness has its limits." 

ft was a stalemate: I walked 
away slowly and considered 
what I had seen. For many 
Chinese it was an everyday 
incident, but it provides a 
sobering counterpoint to as- 
sertions that China's human 
rights policy will improve if 
the regime is left to its own 
devices. 

Two dissidents in the Xian 
area were reported to have 
been sequestered by the 
police the previous day. They 
were taken to separate hotels, 
presumably to ensure they 
could not he contacted by for- 
eign journalists. 

Mr Lin is a former Commu- 
nist Party official who has pe- 
titioned the government urg- 
ing reform. He was dismissed 
from the party for supporting 
the student movement in 1389 
and Is still a free citizen. 

Last month Mr Lin and 11 
other critics of the regime 
sent an open letter to the 
National People's Congress 
railing for the release of Zhao 
Ziyang, the party secretary- 
general who was ousted after 
opposing mili tary action in 
Tiananmen Square. 

One of the men detain ed on 
Wednesday signed a letter 
urging Mr Clinton to meet Mr 
Zhao while tn Beijing. 

It is be ginning to look as 


though any reference to Mr 
Zhao, whose job was appro- 
priated by Jiang Zemin — 
now China's president — 
touches a hi g hl y neuralgic 
nerve in Beijing. 

Mr Lin belongs to the same 
tradition as Mr Zhao of “up- 
right officials” who refuse to 
be silenced. Before the Cul- 
tural Revolution he worked 
for Hu Yaobang who, as party 
secretary-general in the 1980s, 
encouraged talk of political 
reform. Mr Hu was ousted by 
hardliners and his death 
sparked the 1989 democracy 
movement. 

Last year Mr Lin issued a 
manifesto appealing to the 
leadership to tackle corrup- 
tion. release political prisoners 
and begin a transition towards 
multi-party democracy. 

By doing so, he argued, the 
party would actually win 
bade the trust of the people, 
and it would “retain the 
status of the ruling party in 
future democratic elections" . 
The present rulers appear to 
have no intpntinn of fairing 
any such chance. 

“It is only democracy and I 
the rule of law that China can 
turn to," Mr Lin wrote, "not 
the cull of violence or the sup- 
pression of dissent” He said 
j repression only aggravated 
social tensions, citing grow- 
ing unemployment 

Most Chinese would regard 
the small scuffle at Mr Lin’s 
gate yesterday as the norm. 
“This is just the way they be- 
have," said one wi tn ess with 
contempt “They go their way 
and we go ours." 

Those responsible may be 
minor officials who are not 
used to national diplomacy. 
“Beijing is Beijing,” one of 
the policemen said, “but this 
is Xian." 

But they are part of a coun- 
trywide policy to stifle dissent 
during (he American presi- 
dent’s visit 

It is a paradox that Mr Lin 
is able to send messages and 
articles to the outside world 
— although his telephone was 
being tapped yesterday — but 
still may not be interviewed 
in his hometown. 
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‘Passionate president’ welcomed 

M ANY ordinary Chi- I his election. They also I thiyries of child rearin 
aese are taking a knew, the polling repwl and workings from horne t 
positive view of the added cautiously, that he well as tales of mass mu 


M ANY ordinary Chi- 
nese are taking a 
positive view of the 
presidential visit despite 
not gaining directly, writes 
John Gittings in Xian. 

Mr Clinton is welcome 
became he is such a promi- 
nent part of the A m,irifan 
culture which fascinates al- 
most everyone. 

He and w» family belong 
to a pantheon of familiar 
names which, according to 
a recent poll of urban Chi- 
nese,- include Martin Lu- 
(her King, Marlon Brando 
and Michael Jordan. A 
third of 'those polled knew 
Mr Clinton’s age and more 
than half knew fbe date of 


his election. .They also 
knew, the polling report 
added cautiously, that he 
has experienced “some 
problems at home”. 

A 300-page account of 
those difficulties, published 
under the title Passionate 
president Clinton, has now 
been banned from sale, but 
was probably about to sell 

out anyway. 

A popular magazine de- 
voted entirely to the Ameri- j 
ran way of life is an many 

newsstands. 

Recent issues carry fea- 
tnres on how to get a US 
visa, the meaning of the 
word “romantic”, the US 
house market, American 


theories of child rea ring . 
nr»ri working from home, as 
well as tales of mass mur- 
der and cult suicide. 

Young Chinese entrepre- 
neurs who throng urban 
hotels with their mobile 
phones aba* welcomed the 
presidential arrival. “It’s 
good for China.” said one 
yesterday as he negotiated 
a deal with a new golf club. 
”1 hope it will bring lots 
more IS investment to my 
province.” 

He and others were much 
impressed by an interview 
in the Economic Daily with 
the US ambassado r, Ja mes 
Sasser, who spoke with en- 
thusiasm about trade. 


‘For Blair, it is perreeny pos sime, 
for example, to be a Labour prime 
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Kosovan 

guerrillas 

celebrate 

Holbrooke 

visit 
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Friday June 261598 


Jonathan Steele meets the 
shadowy leader of the army 
doing battle with Yugoslav 
security forces in his 
headquarters — a former 
Serbian police station 



Austrian pac 

at odds over 


Members of the Kosovo Liberation Army take cover in Grabovac village near Pristina yesterday photograph wayne lovell 


A broad smile 

creased the face of 
Sami Lashtaku, coot' | 
mander-ln-chief of 
the once shadowy guerrilla 
forces which operate freely in 
large parts of the Serbian 
province of Kosovo in defi- 
ance of the Yugoslav army 
and police. 

"We welcome it We fully 
support Richard Holbrooke's 
meeting with the Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army," he said. 

It was the day after Mr Hol- 
brooke. the United States’ 
Balkan trouble-shooter, spent 
an unexpected half-hour talk- 
ing to two KLA representa- 
tives during a tour of western 
Kosovo. 

The KLA's leading officer 
had no hesitation in seeing 
the encounter as a political 
boost “We need respect for 
the KLA. 

"We need to be acknowl- 
edged and given credit for our 
courage, as well as our losses 
and the blood we have shed.” 
he said. 

Mr Lushtaku, a founding 
member of the KLA, is a hero 
to many Kosovo Albanians 
and his name was chanted by 


demonstrators during daily 
protest marches in Pristina 
this spring. 

He comes from Prekaz. the 
village which suffered the 
first Serb artillery attacks in 
March when several dozen 
people died, including women 
and children. By then he had 
already been in the KLA for 
six years. 

His headquarters are in a 
former Serbian police station 
that commands a long view 
across the wooded region of 
Drenica. From here Mr Lush- 
taku. who is in his late thir- 
ties. talks by satellite phone 
to the forces in the Decan 
region, which has borne the 
brunt of the recent Serb 
offensive. 

The Serbs’ stated aim was 
to prevent arms-smuggling 
from Albania, but it 
amounted to “ethnic cleans- 
ing". The onslaught forced 
thousands of civilians out of 
the villages along the main 
road north and south of De- 
can. which runs parallel with 
the Albanian frontier. 

"They’re afraid of the bor- 
der with Albania and want to 
clear the entire area. But we 


believe the KLA will force 
their retreat fairly soon.” he 
said confidently. "We’ll break 
the Berlin Wall again.” 

Likoc, the village chosen 
for the KLA's national head- 
quarters, has been “liber- 
ated” for more than a month. 



Piles of sandbags lie on the 
road to Likoc, leftovers of a 
checkpoint abandoned by 
Serbs in May after KLA gun- 
men took advantage of newly 
grown high grass to mount a 
powerful attack. 

Now there are two KLA 
checkpoints instead. Lrkoc’s 


shops are supplied by con- 
voys of cars and tractors 
which ply the back roads to 
avoid Serb controls. Plastic 
jerry-cans of petrol are on 
sale in nearby villages. Cars 
have jettisoned their licence- 
plates “as a sign that the gov- 

The American envoy, 
Richard Holbrooke, 
(left) met members 
of the Kosovo 
Liberation Army, 
sending a signal to 
Slobodan Milosevic 
that the guerrillas 
cannot be dismissed 
as terrori s t s 


eminent ' s writ does not run 
here anymore”, a local said. 

Shops reject die Yugoslav 
dinar and trade only in Ger- 
man marks, 

Mr Holbrooke's encounter 
with the KLA men on 
Wednesday In the village of 
Junik not Ear from the border 


with Albania was unplann ed, 
according to the Americans. 
But the area is a known KLA 
stronghold and the two men. 
the writer Lum Haxhiu, aged 
40, and the lawyer Gani 
Shehu, aged 30, have been in- 
terviewed previously by 
journalists. 

Although Mr Holbrooke 
played down his brief session 
over coffee In the living room 
of a traditional Albanian 
bouse as "an unofficial meet- 
ing with armed men, some of 
whom were in uniform”, it 
sent a dear signal to the Yu- 
goslav president. Slobodan 
Milosevic, that they cannot be 
dismissed as “terrorists''. 

The meeting was also 
aimed at the Kosovo political 
leader. Ibrahim Rugova, who 
has tried to distance himself 
from the KLA. 

Privately, many Kosovo 
politicians criticise Mr Ru- 
gova for naivety and lack of 
imagination. They believe the 
political wing of the indepen- 
dence movement must forge 
links with the KLA. 

"Controlling the KLA is our 
biggest problem and we still 
don’t have a solution," Fehmi 


Agani, coordinator of the 
Kosovan negotiating team, 
said this week. 

"If it's not put under insti- 
tutional control, the situation 
will become very dangerous 
and chaotic.” . 

Mr Lushtaku was not will- 
ing to discuss politics with 
the Guardian but another 
KLA commander in Likoc 
agreed that "It was time to 
merge Kosovo's political and 
military structures”. He said 
the KLA should be recognised 
as the official forces of the 
government of Kosovo, 
though, for sentimental 
reasons, it should retain the 
name KLA. 

The commander criticised 
Mr Rugova for not visiting 
the war-torn areas and for his 
authoritarian touch in ap- 
| pointing a defence minister 
some months ago without 
consulting the KLA. 

"Rugova is an obstacle to 
Kosovo's independence.” he 
said. Even so, he added, the 
KLA would be willing to ac- 
cept Mr Rugova as president 
provided that he changed his 
line on the KLA, and gave it 
credit 


Stephen Bates 

in Vienna sees 

a row erupt at 
the start of the 
EU presidency 

ja ■ aTO’S nuclear policy 
I has driven a wedge 
I \l into Austria's coah- 

| H tion government. 

with Chancellor Victor Klim a 
distancing himself from his 
conservative foreign minister 
yesterday, insisting that Aus- 
tria will never Join Nato un- 
less it abandons the nuclear 
strike option. , 

His comments, stress ing 
Austria’s policy of neutrality , 


country asserts itself on the 
international stage for the 
first time in nearly a century, 
when It takes over the six- 
month rolling presidency of 
the European Union from 
Britain. 

The chancellor, a Social 
Democrat, told a weekly mag- 
azine: “Unless Nato changes 
substantially, there will be no 
entry. It still has a nuclear 
doctrine, st£Q has the option 
of a nuclear first-strike and in 
the event of war we would 
have to station nuclear 
weapons on our territory, as 
well as foreign troops. 

"We can do more for Aus- 
tria's and Europe's security If 
we continue our current 
path.” 

Wolfgang Schussel, the for- 
eign minister and leader of 
the Austrian People's Party, 
the junior partner in the gov- 
ernment elected last year, ar- 
gues that Austria should join 
Nato, as it joined the EU. to 
influence an organisation 
whose policies affect what 
happens within the country. 

Austria’s membership of 
the EU remains controversial 
with its citizens, but its forth- 
coming presidency is being 
touted as a chance to play a 
leading role in an Interna- 
tional body for the first time 
since the collapse of the Haps- 
burg Empire at the end of the 
first world war. 

Austria, whichjoined the 
EU with Sweden and Finland 
in 1995, has so Ear made little 
impression. Same EU officials 
question whether its govern- 
ment has the authority or ex- 
perience of modern interna- 
tional affairs to make a 
success of the presidency. 

But it will be just like old 
times in Vienna next week as 
the presidency is launched I 


with glittering receptions and 
a gala concert' The city last 
hosted an international gaflt- 
ering of the heads of Europe 
at the Congress of Vienna in. 
1815 

Then the’ assembled 215 
princes beaded off a drive 

Awards the unification of 
Europe and settled -the conti- 
nent’s borders for the best 

part of a century. . 

*This December, the EUTs 15 

heads of government could be 

eaid to have a similar agenda. 
The tabs will be all about sub- 
sidiarity — allowing member 
states to take derisions at 
national level — and enlarge- 
ment — settling on a new bor- 
der for the EU in the Haps- 
burgs' old backyard of 
eastern Europe. 

In 1815 Prince de IJgne 
viewed the nine months of 
nightly revels and famously 
said: “The Congress dances, 
but it doesn’t work.” The ex- 
pectations of the presidency 
this time are also limited. 

Once again Austria finds It- 
self overshadowed by its 
northern neighbour. All key 
Eu developments are on hold 

It will be like old \ 
times In Vienna, 
which last played 
host to Europe’s 
leaders in 181 5 

until after the German elec- 
tions at the end of September. 

That will leave little time 
for the Austrian government 
to assert itself on Issues such 
as EU agricultural and insti- 
tutional reform, or to push 
forward with enlargement 

There are indications that 
the Austrians are not keen to 
hasten EU expansion Into 
neighbouring states such as 
the Czech Republic and Hun- 
gary, tearing that open bor- 
ders will prompt a flood of 
economic migrants. But in 
Paris on Tuesday, Mr Schus- 
sel affirmed that Austria en- 
dorsed enlargement 

The spectre at the feast win 
be Jorg Haider, leader of the 
extreme rightwing and anti- 
EU Austrian Freedom Party. 

Mr Haider, whose party 
commands about a quarter of 
the vote and is now the 
second largest group on Vien- 
na's city council, is mired in a 
financial scandal, after col- 
league Peter Rosenstingl fled 
to Brazil with £30 million of 
party and public funds. 
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Bodies found in 
North Korean 
‘spy 9 submarine 


YunSuk-fcoog In Donghae 


Sooth Korean navy personnel inspect the submarine at the eastern port city of Donghae where it was towed after becoming tangled in fishing nets 


PHOTOGRAPH: CHCB KYU-SUNG 


S OUTH Korea found 
bodies in a suspected 
North Korean spy sub- 
marine yesterday after it was 
hauled ashore, said the Korea 
Broadcasting System, the 
south’s state television 

cfiipn™ ?! 

The bodies were found on 
the floor lying in 12 inches of 
water, the report said. De- 
fence ministry officials in 
Seoul said they had received 
no confirmation, but an offi- 
cial announ c ement would be 
made. 

The 82ft sub had been dis- 
covered foundering on Mon- 
day with its propeller and 
periscope tangled in fishing 
nets. 

It was spotted by a fis hin g 
boat crew, about 11 miles 
from Sokcbo, a coastal town 
about 180 miles north-east of 
Seoul, and Just south of bor- 
der between the twoKoreas. 

The vessel sank on Tues- 
day, when a tow cable 
snapped as it was being 
hauled to a dockyard at 
Donghae, but was raised from 
the seabed. 

Warships combed the area 


where the sub was found, but 
no survivors have been 
reported. Defence officials 
said that they had not ruled 
out a group suicide and that 
North Korean infiltrators 
were trained to kDl them- 
selves to avoid capture. 

South Korea’s president. 
Kim Dae-jung, said he would 
continue to maintain a flexi- 
ble policy towards North 
Korea. "As the intrusion into 
our territorial waters by a 
North Korean submarine 
shows, mili tary tensions are 
continuing." Mr Kim said in a 
speech to war veterans on the 
48th anniversary of a North 
Korean invasion that started 
the 1350-53 Korean war. 

North Korea has yet to com- 
ment specifically on the inci- 
dent. Pyongyang's official 
Korean Central News Agency 
said on Tuesday that one of 
the country’s subs had been 
"wrecked" on a training mis- 
sion and the fate of Its crew 
was unknown. 

The vessel was found close 
to where a much larger North 
Korean submarine ran 
aground in September 1996, 
triggering a 53-day hunt fru- 
its 26 occupants, 24 of wham 
died. — Reuters. 


El Salvador army officer 
‘ordered murder of nuns’ 


Larry Rohter fn Maori 




|L SALVADOR’S de- 
fence minist er sus- 
pected that a member 
luf his high command 
bad ordered the murder of 
four United States church- 
wcmenin i960 and informed 
die US ambassador of his be- 
lief newly released state de- 
partment documents show. 

For years both g overnments 
have asserted that no high- 
ranking military officials 
wee involved in the kflling E, 
which provoked an intense de- 
bate about US policy in Cen- 
tral America. The iteplassiflid 
documents raise questions 
about Washington’s motives 
for not investigating the infbr- 
maboD more aggressively. 

Three Roman Catholic 
rams, Maura Clarke, Ita Ford 
and Dorothy Kazel, and a lay 
worker, Jean Donovan, were 


abducted by a military unit 
on December 2 , 1980. They 
were raped and shot At the 
time the US was beginning a 
decade-long effort to prevent 
leftwing guerrillas from seiz- 
ing power, and the case im- 
mediately came to symbolise 
the pitfalls of US Involvement 
in the region. 

The defence minister, Gen- 
eral Jose Guillermo Garcia, 
confided bis suspicions to 
Thomas Pickering, who was 
then the US ambassador to El 
Salvador and Is now under- 
secretary of state for political 
affairs. It is not clear from the 
documents what action, if 
any, the state department 
took to investigate the leads 
passed on by Mr Pickering. 

Mr Pickering, who is on 
holiday, did not respond to a 
request for comment 

"I think someone should be 
called on the carpet for this." 
said Robert White, the US am- 


bassador at the time of the 
killings. He was replaced by 
Mr Pickering soon afterwards. 

Mr White marie it dear he 
was not referring to his succes- 
sor. “What has been released 
moves toward confirming 
what most of us have always 
believed, that this was ordered 
by higber-ups,” he said. 

In 1984, four members of the 
El Salvadoran national guard 
and their immediate superior 
were convicted of the mur- 
ders and sentenced to 30 years 
in prison. In March the en- 
listed men broke their 17-year 
silence and told US human 
rights investigators they had 
acted only after receiving 
clear and explicit “orders 
from above”. 

the US secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, ordered 
the release of relevant docu- 
ments after requests by mem- 
bers of Congress and the Law- 
yers’ Committee for Human 


Rights, which represents the 
churchwomen's families and 
which interviewed the guard 
members. State department 
officials have said the 300 
pages will be published and 
pasted on a state department 
website in a few days. 

Throughout the 12-year 
civil war, in which 75,000 
people were killed, the 
Reagan and Bush administra- 
tions always echoed the El 
Salvadoran government’s 
contention that the murders 
were the work of a small 
group acting on its own. 

But the documents make it 
clear that officials at the US 
embassy In San Salvador, 
based on conversations with 
the highest Levels of the El 
Salvadoran military, had 
strong indications to the con- 
trary and that their superiors 
In Washington apparently 
chose to ignore their warn- 
ings. — New York Times. 


Amnesty honours Nigerian editor 


Victoria Brittain 


T HE soldiers came for 
Nosa Iglebor at lam 
one day last September 
after the Nigerian news 
magazine Tell ran a story 
saying that General Sani 
Abacha was seriously UL 
They took his wife away for 
a few frightening hours, 
while Mr fgiebor, editor in 
chief of Tell, fled under- 
ground and then to London. 

Last night he received 
Amnesty International's 
Special Award for Human 
Rights Journalism Under 
Threat on behalf of TelL 
His colleague George Mhah 
is stin detained and Mr 
Iglebor is preparing to go 

hark 

He is unimpressed by the 
military regime of General 
Abdnlsalam Abnbakar. 
which has been in power 
since Gen Abacha’s sudden 
death earlier this month. 

“Every military regime 
starts by appeasing, lulls 
the opposition into compla- 
cency ... In fact the oppo- 



Nosa Igiebor. editor in chief of Tell photograph: frank baron 


sltlon and the press need to 
redouble their efforts 
now,” he said. 

It is 12 years since Dele 
Giwa of Nigeria’s first news 
magazine. Newswatch, was 
kill ed by a letter bomb. The 
following year the maga- 
zine was closed by the au- 
thorities for six months. 

“It was the clearest indi- 
cation that the military dic- 
tatorship would not toler- 
ate independent 

journalism,” Mr Igiebor 
said. 


In the wake of the crude 
taming of Newswatch, sev- 
eral journalists left to start 
TeU in 1991. “From the 
start the magazine's edito- 
rial policy was a very vigor- 
ous opposition to military 
reglmes^nd the promotion 
of democracy and civil 
rights,” Mr Iglebor said. 

TeU was the only Nigerian 
publication that refused to 
call Gen Abacha “bead of 
state", he said. “It was ille- 
gal, so we always wrote 
Tunis' and 'dictator.' " 


The magazine was well 
informed, not only about 
Gen Abacha’s declining 
health, but also about the 
annulment of the election 
in 1993. 

But the journalists and 
their ftuniHm have paid a 
High price. The wmgnshM* 
has had copies seized dozens 
of times — more thaw a mil- 
lion in the past four years. 
Harassment and surveil- 
lance have been constant; 
since 1995 the journalists 
have not even been able to 
work firom their office. 

Mr Iglebor has spent two 
periods in prison, where he 
and others have been inter- 
rogated about the identity 
of the financial backers of 
the magazine, which sells 
100,000 copies a week. 

The release of political 
prisoners is one of the 
touchstones for Nigerians 
to judge the intentions of 
the new regime, but the de- 
mocracy movement, 
strongly backed by Tell, 
has a clear programme for 
nothing less than the end of 
military rule. 
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Who will police the 


Deaths in custody, sexual 
harassment assault, and a general 
distrust of how these grievances are 
handled. What can be done? 

Duncan Campbell analyses 
the problems 

Brought to book 
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Trouble with tfte law? 

Howtocomplain: 
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'OaixMita prison officer 
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O&boutajudge 

Written complaints about a judge's personal 
behaviour can be sent to the Lord ChencoBot's 
Department which may cafi the judge to answer. 
Appeals against a court's decision (afleging 
professional misconduct by a judge) may be heard 
by the Appeals Court, ufaidh can overturn a 
judgment The Lord Chancellor can efcmtes dtstnd 
and circuit judges. High court judges ere 
cfcrrtssabie only if both Houses ol Parfiament agree. 




T complain about 

The latest report 
from the Mice 
Com plaints 
Authority (PCA) 
features deaths In police cus- 
tody sexual harassm ent (by 
police officers of police offi- 
cers, by police officers of the 
public), the contested use of 
batons, CS sprays and hand- 
cuffs and — no surprise as the 
Lawrence case goes on — lin- 
gering mistrust of the police 
among minority communities. 

Does the complaints system 
work? Recent inquiries into 
corruption in the Metropolitan 
Police together with a series of 
high-profile industrial tribunal 
cases following allegations of 
sexual harassment within 
forces have focused attention 
on how alleged malpractice 
gets investigated. Can com- 
plainants trust investigators 
who are professional col- 
leagues of those complained 
against? Should the PCA — the 
principal vehicle for public 
complaint — employ its own 
investigators, be they ex-offi- 
cers, lawyers, officials of the 
Customs and Ehrni«» or even 
private detectives? If so, ought 
other professionals involved in 
administering criminal justice 
also face external audit and 
scrutiny of their professional 
practice — and alleged mal- , 
practice (see graphic)? 

The PCA was created by the 
1984 Police and Cr iminal Evi- 
dence Act to address the pub- 
lic's dissatisfaction with the 
way complaints about the 
police were handled; yester- 
day's report was its thirteenth. 
Its function is to supervise or 
review all complaints about 
the police horn the public and 
matters of gravity referred by 
the police themselves, such as 
a fatal shooting by officers. 

Last year there, were 18,354 
complaints, down from the 
highest-ever total of 19,953 in 
1996/97; ten years ago (in 1988) 
the total was 12323. People 
can complain either to the 
police station concerned or 
via their MP, local councillor 
or lawyer or. as In 2.000 cases 
last yean directly to the PCA. 

Less serious complaints - 
around a third of those regis- 
tered at present - are resolved 
informally and go no further. 
Some are withdrawn because 
the complainants have a 
change of heart or a criminal 
case which has provoked the 
complaint is resolved in court. 
(The police suggest that some 
complaints are cynically 
made by criminals so that in 
court they can accuse the offi- 
cer concerned of malpractice 
and say they have made a com- 
plaint about him or her.) 

When the PCA takes over a 
case It appoints an investigat- 
ing officer. This (police) offi- 
cer reports back at the end of 
an inquiry The diligence or 
such officers varies. Some 
regard it as an Important part 
of police work to call to 
account officers who have 
misbehaved, others merely go 
through the motions. This is 
one of the problems the PCA 
faces — - how to know whether 
the team investigating will 
pursue a complaint against 
fellow officers as they would 
pursue perpetrators or 
alleged offences by the public. 

The PCA reports to the 
deputy or assistant chief con- 
stable of the police force con- 
cerned and they then consider 
whether a case should be 
referred to the Crown Prose- 





Locker room solidarity: 
fine in some circumstances, 
but it presents a grudging 
and unyielding face to the 
public 


cution Service for action in 
the courts. The PCA can still 
decide to go to the CPS even If 
the senior officer declines. 

If charged, a police officer 
may face a criminal triaL If 
acquitted after a trial an offi- 
cer cannot then be charged 
with an offence based on the 
same facts under the police's 
internal disciplinary code. 
This is the "double jeopardy" 
principle. However this will 
change next year — too many 
officers who have been acquit- 
ted in the courts have clearly 
abused their powers yet have 
been able to continue serving. 

The PCA consists of a chair- 
man. (paid £73,780 a year), 
deputy chairman (on £52393) 
and 11 members (paid £44357 
each) whose backgrounds 
include, at present, the law the 
armed services, community 
relations and local govern- 
ment The authority gets just 
over £2 million a year, its bud- 
get has recently been squeezed. 

In the chair is Peter Moor- 
house, 59. former director of 
Schweppes and chairman of 
the local review committee of 
the parole board at Worm- 
wood Scrubs jail in London. 
Moorhouse. deputy-chainnan 
until two years ago. has man- 
aged so far to perform the bal- 
ancing act that the post 


involves: he is perceived as 
neither pro- nor anti-police. 
He has avoided becoming a fig- 
ure of police odium such as, 
say the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. His deputy is 
John Cartwright, the Labour 
MP who joined the SDP. Other 
members include Molly 
Meacheg formerly a Mental 
Health Act commissioner; and 
retired Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anthony Williams MBE. 

A number of years passed 
before the public at large 
became aware of the body and 
there were early attempts to 
stress its independence by 
adding the word “indepen- 
dent" whenever the name was 
used. Rank-and-file police offi- 
cers were initially hostile, 
believing PCA stood for “Prose- 
cute Coppers Always” and it is 
still regarded with suspicion. 

Its critics riaim that the rela- 
tively small proportion of pun- 
ishments handed out is an 
indication that officers have a 
good chance of escaping cen- 
sure and that they will always 
be given the benefit of the 
doubt. Time and again, anxiety 
attaches to the fact that police 
officers investigate themselves. 

Liberty, the civil rights lob- 
bying group, wants a wholly 
independent body to investi- 
gate It believes that until this 
happens the suspicion 
remains that officers can 
escape punishment because 
their colleagues are reluctant 
to pursue them with diligence. 

Inquest, the body that cam- 
paigns on deaths in custody Is 


also dissatisfied. It points to 
the lack or disciplinary action 
taken against officers involved 
in suspicious deaths as a sign 
that little can be achieved 
under the present system 
Surprisingly the Police Fed- 
eration. albeit for different 
reasons, supports an indepen- 
dent body It says this would 
remove, once and for all. the 
suggestion that officers are 
too lenient on colleagues. 

The PCA defends the prac- 
tice of using police officers, 
arguing that the police are best- 
placed to know how colleagues 
might cover their tracks. Out- 
side investigators, it says, 
would have even greater prob- 
lems discovering the truth. 

P OLICE officers, it 
Is worth recalling, 
do not like to be 
complained 
against As in any 
profession - the 
law medicine, journalism - 
such complaints are time-con- 
suming and, if they hold up, 
damage the credibility of the 
accused. Even if no punish- 
ment is Imposed (because such 
cases often hinge on the word 
of one person against another) 
the complaint leaves a trace, 
sometimes long lasting. 

Some lawyers advise clients 
not to bother with a complaint 
to the PCA but to take chril 
action against the force con- 
cerned. This has led to a series 
of private actions, mainly in 
the Mel area where last year 
£960.000 was paid out In 


actions settled before a court 
appearance,. and £1329300 in 
actions that went to the courta 

Civil actions hit police forces 
through their (our) collective 
pockets. Lawyers who pursue 
such claims argue that payouts 
can have a salutary effect par- 
ticularfy when awards of as 
high as £300,000 are made for 
assaults by officers. However; a 
recommended ceiling of £50300 
has now been set on such cases 
by the Court of’ Appeal and 
many of them are now settled 
on the understanding th at do 
publicity is given and no offi- 
cers are named. Ihis 
that the public are left unaware 
of individual payments made 
by their force and the misbehav- 
iour which prompted them — 
hardly a satisfactory way for a 
public body to be accountable. 

The landscape of police 
complaints Is about to change, 
following an inquiry by the 
House of Commons Home 
Affairs Committee earlier this 
yean The PCA (together with 
the Association of Chief 
Police Officers) argued suc- 
cessfully for changes in stan- 
dards of proof against officers 
from the current "beyond rea- 
sonable doubt” to “balance of 
probabilities”. These changes 
are due to be in place by April 
next In addition, the PCA 
would like to be able to initi- 
ate investigations when it 
chooses; at present It can only 
act when requested to by a 
complainant or the force con- 
cerned. 

The PCA’s credibility will 


be tested during the next cou- 
ple of years. How. win growing 
. concern over deaths in cots-' 
tody be addressed? How suc- 
cessful will the pu rsui t of 
corrupt officers be? Win the 
changes proposed by the 
Home Affairs Committee lead 
to the removal of officers who 
should not stfll be serving? 

To make the PCA man 
effective, the Home Secretary 
could, allow it to set up non- 
police investigative teams per- 
haps to deal with cases where 
co mpla inants are especially 
mistrustful cf the current set- 
up. Mr Straw could also grant 
the PCA the power it seeks to 
instigate its own inquiries 
rather than having to wait to 
be asked. Within the service, 
police officers should be 
encouraged, as now happens 
in New York, to see the investi- 
gation of complaints as a nec- 
essary part of a career; a test 
that any officer seeking promo- 
tion must pass. 

It remains to be seen 
whether a body such as the 
PCA can investigate the police 
fairly and so satisfy genuine 
complainants. There are few 
more important public duties. 

Graph i cs •o oro— : Pofloe 
CompWntB Authority, annual 
report 1997/98; professional 
bodies; Prison Service; Lord 
Chanceflor J !s Department Noteafl 
figures refer to Engand and Wales. 
Graphics: FinbarrSheehy. 
RwMnrciK Jane Crinnton 

Duncan Campbell Is the 
Guardian’s crime correspondent. 
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A vote 
for 






AUL O'Dwyer who 
khas died aged 90, 
"was a lawyer and 
Democratic politic 

dan in New York, 

b$ al^p a devoted and coura- 
geotop campaigner for the 
qivil rights of black Ameri- 
cans- 'He campaigned in the 
SonOtas early as 1983, and as 
a dduce lawyer practising in 
New York he refused to take 
payment for civil rights cases. 
He . also acted as counsel for 
the most militant Jewish 
ondesgrpund group in Pales- 
tineJn 1947 and, much later, 
forliforaid, the Irish republi- 
can Northern Aid Committee. 
fAg&'3Q,a couple of years 
aflEr;7«riving in New York 
from Instead, O'Dwyer got a 
checker on the docks. 
■tt : pa good job, certainly 
bettor than being a store- 
kgpptiji a garage or stacking 
s01t£^«i‘warehouse, which is 
-Had been doing be- 
ftaa^also gave him the let 
sntej^Study law at night 
J .pretty pleased with 
recollected. Then 
that Hie white 
were kept separate 
blacks. “Here 1 was, 
t an immigrant en- 
;.eqgal rights with the 
ans, .and me only five 
finthe place. But then 
i$hai it was because I 

typical of Paul 
. He. grew op in 
-Ireland during the 
. Hnir. He could remember 
tiodgfog the Black and Tans 
arhfe bicycle on his way 
kcafixan schooL His hostH- 
i£jj^ British rule in Ireland, 
aotindeed to Britain, never 



wavered. But his hatred of 
what he saw as injustice in 
Irelan d be came part of a gen- 
eral hatred of injustice wher- 
ever he saw it 

Paul O’Dwyer was bom in 
Bobola, County Mayo, one of 
11 children of a hea dmaster 
“There was a lot of us”, he 
said, “and we were poor. We 
owed everyone money." He 
em i g rated to New York in 1925 
and, once be got that job on 
the docks, he studied law in 
the evenings at Fordham and 
St John’s university law 
schools. When he became a US 
citizen, be was asked if he 
renounced his allegiance to 
George V. “1 was amazed,” he 
said, “and told them I had 
never had any in the first 
place." 

As soon as he hart acquired 
American citizenship he began 
to practice law in the Bronx, 
working in the firm his 
brother had founded. In 1935 
be founded his* own firm, o'D- 
wyer & Bernstein. During the 
second world war. he was 
brought into the US army with 
the rank of major to sort out a 
militar y eq ui pment nranrirfl 


Later President Roosevelt, well 
aware of his political connec- 
tions, made him a general. 

In 1947 he acted as counsel 
for the Irgun Zvai Leumi in 
Palestine. He also acted as a 
fundraiser, a legal adviser 
and, cm one occasion, as the 
financier of a gun-r unning 
deaL During the McCarthy 
era, O'Dwyer was an out- 
spoken defender of the rights 
of those accused of left-wing 
activity. He also (Mended 
Puerto Bican nationalists. He 
strongly opposed the Vietnam 


Jafar Sharif Emami 


In the service 
of the Shah 


O’Dwyer . . . in a US voting booth, where he urged black Americans to exercise their rights 


war. and refused until the last 
moment to endorse Hubert 
Humphrey, the Democratic 
presidential candidate in 
1968, because he thought 
Humphrey was too closely 
associated with the war pol- 
icy of Lyndon Johnson's 
administration. 

He never made any secret 
of his commitment to the 
Irish republican cause. Peace 
in Northern Ireland, he once 
fold an Irish Times inter- 
viewer, was possible “only if 
the British get out Their colo- 
nial track record is a dis- 
grace”. Although his relation- 
ship with the IRA remained 
obscure — and he denied 
being involved in Noraid — 
he did act as counsel for the 
organisation. 

O’Dwyer had a long, up- 
and-down career as a Demo- 
cratic politician in New'York, 
where his elder brother, Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer, was a promi- 
nent member of the Tam- 
many Hall machine, and 
ultimately the city's mayor. 
The young O'Dwyer was 


badly beaten when he ran for 
mayor himself in 1965, but he 
was elected president of the 
city council (the post Is now 
called speaker) in 1973. 

As a politician, he went in 
for a good deal of petty lion’s 
tail-twisting of the classic 
sort, already going a little out 
of Cashion in his day. He was 
responsible, for example, for 
changing the date on the 


great seal of the state of New 
York from 1664, when the 
British arrived, to 1625, when 
the Dutch first settled there. 

One of his abiding disap- 
pointments in life was that he 
never succeeded in getting 
elected to the US Congress, al- 
though he ran twice for the 
Senate and once for the House 
of Representatives. He put 
his own career frustrations 
down to the fact that he was 
"too damn liberal”. 

In the early 1990s, O’Dwyer 
suffered a stroke and was con- 
fined to a wheelchair. In 1994 
a tribute was arranged for 
him at a New York hotel The 
IRA veteran, Joe Cabin, and 


the Irish campaigner Berna- 
dette McAliskey were pres- 
ent, and Gerry Adams sent 
message praising O'Dwyer for 
his work “for the cause of 
Irish independence”. Mario 
Cuomo, then governor of New 
York, made a speech calling 
O'Dwyer "a national trea- 
sure” and recommending to 
President Clinton that he be 
awarded the presidential 
medal of freedom. 

O’Dwyer, a soft-spoken man 
with a thatch of white hair, 
once summed up his philoso- 
phy like this: “You have to 
have both the pragmatism 
and the idealism, the optimis- 
tic and the practical. But the 
Ideals should always come 
first ” His first wife. Kath- 
leen, died in 1990. He la sur- 
vived by his second wife. Pat. 
and four children from his 
first marriage. 


Godfrey Hodgson 


(Peter) Paul O'Dwyer, lawyer 
and politician, bom June 1907; 
died June 24, 1998 


NK$h&fel Hodges f George Kelly 


J AFAR Sharif Emami 
who has died aged 88, 
was the last civilian 
prime minfo t ft r of Iran 
during the Shah’s reign be- 
fore the introduction of mar- 
tial law of November 1978. He 
was among the first genera 
lion of Iranians to study 
abroad and imbibe the West- 
ern values which were 
deemed to form at least part 
of the secret of success of 
modernisation and industrial 
development. He retained a 
lifelong commitment to the 
view that Iran should be in 
political alliance with the 
West 

Trained as an engineer in 
Germany and Sweden, Sharif 
Emami worked with Iranian 
railways in the 1930s. Despite 
being condemned briefly to 
internal exile in the 1940s. he 
rapidly moved up the political 
echelons. He served as under- 
secretary of roads and com- 
munications. and in 1953 be- 
came bead of the influential 
"plan organisation”, which 
formulated development poli- 
cies. A year later be was 
elected to the Iranian senate. 

He was serving as miniatra 
of industries and mines when, 
in 1961, he was Invited to be- 
come prime minister. At the 
time, the Shah was seeking to 
enfranchise women and liber- 
alise family law in response 
to a wave of mass protests. 
Helped by a relatively compli- 
ant religious establishment 
and his own background 
(from a elpriept family in 
Tehran), Sharif Emami was 
initially able to implement a 
secular agenda. But the situa- 
tion deteriorated and, in 1962. 
the Shah dissolved parlia- 
ment and began to rule by 
decree. 

Sharif Emami, who fa- 
voured pursuing the path of 
modernisation at all cost, was 
thwarted by the uprisings of 
1962, the suspension of parlia- 
ment and the subsequent ref- 
erenda for the “white revolu- 
tion”. However, he continued 
to work to secure rapid eco- 
nomic growth and served as 
speaker of the senate in the 
1970s. 

In die turbulent days pre- 


Harry McGurk 


ceding the Islamic revolution, 
Sharif Emami was one of the 
Shah's closest confidants. In 
August 1978, the Shah once 
more called an him to form a 
government. Sharif Emami 
accepted and embarked on a 
programme of "national 
reconc iliation ”. His clerical 
background helped to legiti- 
mise him in the eyes of the 
revolutionaries, while bis 
modernist politics made him 
acceptable to the secularists. 

He conceded to many of the 
demands of the revolution- 
aries, who had been staging 
40-day cycles of mournings 
for demonstrators killed dur- 
ing recurring protests, and 
released hundreds of political 
prisoners. To appease civil 
servants, who had been on 



Rmami . . . moder niser 

strike for months, be raised 
their salaries; to meet the de- 
mands of the irrtplMgpntoia 
he relaxed state control of the 
press; to please the Islami- 
clsts, he closed gambling 
houses and casinos, night- 
dabs and cinemas showing 
Western films. He also rein- 
stated the Islamic calendar 
that had been abolished by 
the Shah. 

For a brief historical mo- 
ment it seemed as if the revo- 
lution could be stemmed. The 
political leader Mebdi Bazar - 
gan, who was later to became 
the first post-revolutionary 
prime minister, appeared 
willing to negotiate with Sha- 
rif Emami The influential 

religious leader Ayatollah 
Shariatmadari declared that 


the new government should 
be given three months to 
prove its ability to deliver the 
revolutionary demands. 

But the moment of hope 
was shortlived. The exiled 
leader Ayatollah Khomeini 
rejected Sharif Emami's over- 
tures, as did the urban guer- 
rillas. the Islamic Mojahedin 
and the Marxist Fedayeen. 
Tbe cycles of mourning and 
strikes continued and on 
September 8, 1976, the govern- 
ment declared martial law. 
Next day, demonstrators, un- 
aware of the new laws, orga- 
nised a mass meeting in foe 
working-class district of 
Tehran at Jaleh Square and 
refused to disperse. Troops 
opened Ore and indiscrimi- 
nately killed many people. 

The Jaleh massacre, known 
as Black Friday, marked the 
point of no return for the 
Iranian revolution. It was no 
longer possible for anyone to 
claim that the Shah could 
compromise further. The 
mourning ceremonies accel- 
erated and led to almost con- 
tinuous mass demonstra- 
tions. On November 6, the 
Shah dismissed Sharif 
Emami and appointed a mili- 
tary government 

After the revolution, Sharif 
Emami escaped to New York, 
where he remained until bis 
death. He continued to work 
closely with the Shah's fam- 
ily. becoming for a time presi- 
dent of the Pahlavi Founda- 
tion, an educational charity 
whose contributions for edu- 
cational purposes were, in 
practice, considerably less 
than those allocated to proper 
ganda. 

Sharif Emami served his 
country with co mmitm ent 
and devotion. However, like 
many monarchists, his focus 
was on the economy and he 
lost sight of the importance of 
civil society and civil liber- 
ties until it was too late. He 
leaves two daughters and a 
son. His wife, E&hrat, died 
last year. 


HatahAfshar 


Jafar Sharif Emami, politician, 
bom 1912; died June 16. 1998 


M ichael hodges, who 
has died of a heart attack 
aged S3, was the good citizen 
of die London School of Eco- 
nomics. Be directed the Cen- 
tre for Research on the Study 
of the United States, collabo- 
rated on many research pro- 
jects, -and was involved in 
new money-making ventures, 
courses, and developments in 
teaching international politi- 
cal economy. He also taught 
the college's first undergrad- 
uate course in management 
and ran the International 
studies part of the LSE’s sum- 
mer school. 

The son of naval civil a 
rants. Moke was born in Bol- 
ney, Sussex and educated at 
King Edward's School, Bath, 
and St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. His academic career 
began in the 1970s at the Uni- 
versity of Kent His Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania doctoral 
thesis became Multinational 
Corporations and National 
Governments, a study of Brit- 
ish- government relations 
with foreign Arms between 
1964 and 1970. It concluded 
that the -Whitehall s yste m 
was not the best way of team- 
ing how ±0 ensure that foreign 
firms benefited the ppfwial 
economy, dilemmas that now 
face governments in central 
Europe, Latin America and 
Asia. 

After Kent, he spent 13 
years at Lehigh University in 
the United Stales, ; returning 
to this. country -in 1987 fol- 
lowed a second marriage to 
Jean, a fellow Briton, with a 
strong wish to come back. 

: He had a passionate inter- 
estin horses and said that his 
next research project was to 
fe.astndy ofthe global politi- 
cal economy of horse-racing. 
The remark reflected his en- 
thusiasm for life — and his 
wry-, sense of humour.- He 
leaves Jean and their son, and 
a sob and daughter by. his 
firet'nfarriagia 


Stomping at the Savoy 


A word in your eye 


Mtahairt (lodges, political econo- 
bom February 13. 1945; 
tied-June 17i 1998' ; . 


ITHUMHERLAND: Farm- 
here' are busy with sheep 
, one-man con- 
ataHe eleo- 



Harlem globetrotter . . . Kelly said Iw thought like Lester 
Young and played like Coleman Hawkins peter vacher 


T HE tenor saxophonist 
George Kelly, who has 
died aged 82, was one cf 
a gaggle of talented 
Florida jazz musicians who 
went an to make their names 
in Harlem. His family were 
originally from the Bahamas, 
but he was bom in Miami. By 
the age of 12, he was proficient 
eno u gh on the piano to fill in 
for blues singer Mamie 
Smith’s missing accompanist 
when she came to town. 

Kelly’s grandmother bought 
him a gold-plated Conn saxo- 
phone when he was in his 
mid-teens, and a neighbour, 
who was a sideman with a 
local band — the sweetly- 
named Hartley Tootes and his 
Honey Boys — became his 
first mentor. 

It was not the famlly’B inten- 
tion that he should’ turn pro- 
fessional, but Kelly organised 
bis own touring band, the 
Cavaliers, when he was 17. It 
featured his boyhood friends, 
bassist Grachan Moncnr and 
David “Panama" Francis on 
drums, »nd their relationships 
were farther cemented when 
they moved to New York to 
work the legendary Savoy 
Ballroom on Lenox Avenue. 

During the depression 
years, Kelly's groups, large 
and small, travelled the Amer- 
ican south until 1938, when he 
joined the more prominent 
Zach Whiyte orchestra, also 
known as the Chocolate Beau 
Brammels. Although that 
band was playing high-grade 
arrangements, business was 
poor and Kelly returned to 
Miami to tour with Tootes and 
the old-time black vaudevil- 
)j»mg , Butterbeans and Susie, 
finally returning to New York 
in 1941. 

For the next three years, 
Kelly was a member of the 
Savoy Sultans, an eight-piece 
jump group which was the 
pride of the Savoy Ballroom 
and its tough-minded clien- 
tele. The Sultans often dis- 


patched larger, better-known 
bands in the battles of music 
so much enjoyed by Harlem- 
ites. After war service in the 
US Air Corps, he joined cor- 
ns tist Rex Stewart, also con- 
centrating on his harmony 
studies and developing a 
Second String as a riommArHal 
arranger and songwriter. 
Sarah Vaughan was among 
the major artists who 
recorded his songs. 

Following a lengthy period 
with drummer Cozy Cole's 
quintet, he reverted to the 
piano as fin* accompanist to 
the Ink Spots for six years 
from 1970. He then became a 
cornerman — and t he only 
o rig in al Sultan — in Panama 
Francis’s revived Savoy Sul- 
tans, which recorded exten- 
sively and became a European, 
festival favourite. They played 
Ronnie Scott’s club In 1981 
and the Rainbow Room in 
New York, prospering until 
Kelly and Francis came to a 
parting of the ways over 
policy. 

K ELLY later toured 
Britain as a soloist 
and made a fine solo 
album here. He be- 
came a key member of the 
Htiripm Blues and Jazz Band, 
another swing revival group, 
which undertook many sub- 
stantial European tours. 
Following a heart bypass in 
1991, he opted for the quieter 
life, staying near bis Bronx 
home white trading quintets 
and playing chihe like Sweet 
Basil In Greenwich Village. If 
some of his rnjgjed power had 
gone, he could still torn up the 

hrafv *1 think like Lester 
Young and play like Coleman 
Hawkins,” he explained. 

Twice married, Kelly is sur- 
vived by his four children. 


T HE PSYCHOLOGIST 
Harry McGurk. who has 
died aged 62, took up his 
first teaching post in bis mid- 
thirties, as a lecturer at the 
University of Surrey. There 
he made an important discov- 
ery about speech perception. 

When we are presented with 
a speech sound that does not 
m atc h the shape of the lips 
that we see producing that 
sound, our brain arrives at a 
cwnpromi.se. What we "hear" 
does not correspond exactly to 
tiiA auditory input — or to thw 
sound that the lips are visibly 
forming — but to a sound 
somewhere “between” the two. 

Working out bow the brain 
arrives at that cross-modal 
compromise has proved a 
continuing challenge, but 
McGurk 1 b discovery demon- 
strated that the lips convey 
important Information about 
speech not just to the deaf — 
who rely on that visual chan- 
nel — but also to normal lis- 
teners. McGurk’s report, 
Hearing Lips and Seeing 
Voices, was duly published in 
Nature and the auditory illu- 
sion rapidly became known 
as the McGurk Effect 
He once explained half-seri- 
ously to me bow public 
address systems could be sup- 
plemented by a video-screen. 
To this day, when I hear a 

station announcement that I 

cannot decipher, I find myself 
gazing up, half-hoping to see 
some giant electronic lips 
coming to the rescue. 

Hany became professor of 
developmental psychology at 
London University. He was 
also director of the Institute 
of Education’s Thomas 
Coram Research Unit, de- 


voted to applied research on 
childca r e and family issues. 
In 1994, he was appointed di- 
rector erf the Australian Insti- 
tute of Family Studies. 

His vision of “socially dis- 
tributed parenting” — a com- 
mitment to high-quality ser- 
vices for families and 
children — was based on sci- 
entific research, his socialist 
convictions, and a rejection of 
assessing child provision In 
narrow, financial terms. Col- 
leagues at the institute speak 
erf him as a scientist willing to 
court controversy; as a col- 



McGurk . . . social parenting 

league whose tenacity was ac- 
companied by a strong sense 
of humour; and as a leader 
who provided support 
through difficult times. Hap- 
pily, in Australia, he himraif 
was strengthened by his part- 
ner Anne Stonehouse, an as- 
sociate professor in the field 
of early childhood. 

Harry was born in one of 
the rougher areas of Glasgow. 
His mother died when be was 
three months old, and uutfl 
his father re-married he was 


raised by relatives. He left 
school at 15, gained A-levels 
at evening classes, and be- 
came a probation officer. He 
was then an active member of 
the Church of Scotland, and 
the Iona Youth Associates — 
which put the social implica- 
tions of the gospels into 
action. With Ills wife Betty, he 
spent a year in eastern Nige- 
ria helping to manage a hospi- 
tal and schooL 
He completed his psychol- 
ogy degree as a mature stu- 
dent, and began a doctorate in 
1968 with Rudolph Schaffer at 
Strathclyde University. At 
that time, psychological 
research on infants was rare 
in Britain, but Harry made 
rapid progress. While work- 
ing on his doctorate, his 
daughter Rhona — a fixture 
psychologist— was bora. 

From its Inception, Harry 
was involved in the Interna- 
tional Society for the Study of 
Behavioral Development and 
became an ideal president for 
the society. He also played the 
cello and was a keen cyclisL 
Recalling times spent with 
Harry, 1 think of his resolve 
to push on and up, and espe- 
cially of those moments of 
pleasurable anticipation be- 
fore an important lecture or 
reception, when he would ap- 
pear, his bead slightly to one 
side, smiling at what was to 
come. He is survived by bis 
former wife and their daugh- 
ter, and his partner Anne and 
her two sons. 


Paul Harris 


Peter Vactier 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


George Kelly, musician, bom 
July 31, 1915; died May 24, 1988 
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sheared, the lambs in an adja- 
cent pen are wormed and a 
vifwH usually a woman,, is in 
charge of wrapping the wool 
into prat bundles. Two lambs 
from a neighbour are ear- 
marked far my freezer when 
the grandchildren come in 
August, though I prefer not to 
know which ones they are. He 
w21 : bring them bu t c here d 
■tost as I want them, and my 
elderflower champagne wffl 
be ready by tto » wewffl 
enjoy a glass from the frmge 
and 'a gossip. Theelder- 
flowers are very good this 
month* aided by heavy rains 

and now warmth and hot sm. 

I have Just made 16 pints, 
will be ready m eight 


weeks. Our land is old 
meadow, which has never 
gran the plough, and there 
has been a wealth of wflxl- 
flowers this year. Down the 
west side cf the big field are 
depressions now grassed over 

the air raid shelters dug by 

the villagers in the last war. A 

metal detector asked permis- 
sion to probe in the field and 
unearthed an interesting col- 
lection of buttons, coins and 


» Hill W VUH-uv, — — — — 

bottle tops, so they must have 
been used at some time, al- 
though fortunately not as a 
.place of refage. More - likely 
children in the parish were 
exploring until their elders 
put a stop- to it. a ,,, , 

VERONICA HEATH 


Birthdays 

Claudio Abb ado, conductor, 
66; Sir Alan Bailey, safety 
investigator far royal pal- 
aces, 67; Prof Kenneth 
Barker, musician, vice chan- 
cellor and chief executive, De 
Montfort University, 64; 
June Brldgeman. member 
of the government panel in- 
vestigating BSE, 66; Hogues 
Cuenod, French - tenor, 97; 
Georgia Fame, rock singer, 
55; Dr Alexan der Fenton, 
ethnologist, 69; WHHe Ham- 
ilton, republican, former 
Labour MP, 81; Lady Hol- 
land-Martim former chair- 
man, NSPCC, 84; Donald 
Johnston, secretary-general, 
OECD, 62; Barry Jones, 
Labour MP, GO; Prof Ruth 


Kempson, linguist, 54; Rob- 
ert Maclennan, Liberal 
Democrat MP, 62; Gordon 
McQueen, rugby footballer. 
46; Prof Sir Alan Peacock, 
economist. 76: Peter Pike, 
Labour MP. 61; Emma Por- 
teons, costume designer, 82; 
Lord Rawlinson, QC. for- 
mer Conservative Attorney- 
General, 79; Philip Sawford, 
Labour MP. 48; Philippe 
Streift, rasing driver, 48; 
Prof Maurice Wilkes, com- 
puter scientist, 85; Colin 
Wilson, author, 67; David 
Winnick, Labour MP, 65; 
Marta Zabaleta-Hinrlch- 
sen, Anglo-Argentinian 
writer, economist, anthropol- 
ogist, 61 . 


THE REMOVAL of some quo- 
tation marks from the words 
mother-in-law in our obituary 
of Maureen O'Sullivan, page 
18 yesterday, gave the impres- 
sion that Woody Allen . and 
Mia Farrow married. They 
didn't The Woody Alien film, 
Hannah and Her Sisters was 
1906, not 1987. The Bennets in 
Pride and Prejudice only sport- 
ed one t 

IN AN ARTICLE about St Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford, G2, pages 
8 arid 9, June 24, we attributed 
to Ovid a quotation freon an 
ode by Horace. In a caption we 
identified the subject of a por- 
trait carving as a former prin- 
cipal, f!annn Kelly, when, in 

fact the subject was another 
framer principal, A B Emden. 

THERE were a couple of 
errors in our review erf the 
programme by the choreogra- 
pher Ashley Page, Cheating. 
Lying and Stealing, at the Bar- 


bican, page 11, G2, June 23. We 
referred to Leanne Benjamin 
when we meant to mention 
Mara Galeazzi, and we mis- 
spelt the name of VI viana Dur- 
ante. Apologies. 

THE LATEST annual High- 
land Bird Report Is £10 
cheaper than we indicated in 
our Country Diary, page 18, 
yesterday. It can be obtained 
far £5.50 (Inc p&p) from Colin 
Crooke, c/o RSPB North Scot- 
land Office, Etive House, 
Beechwood Park, Inverness, 
IV2SBW. 

IN AN article headed. Tales 
from the hood, on Page 7, G2, 
June 23, we described the sub- 
ject ofthe piece, the director 
of journalism at City Universi- 
ty, New York, throughout as P 
J RondMone. His surname is 
Rondtnone. Apologies. 

ft is the polity ofthe Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 


Harry McGurk, psychologist, 
bom February 23, 1938; died 
April 17, 1998 


possible. Please quote die date 
and page number of the edition 
concerned. Readers may con- 
tact the office of the Readers’ 
Editor by telephoning 0171 239 
9589 between 11am and 5pm. 
MOnday to Friday. Surface 
mail to Readers’ Editor, The 
Guardian, 119. Farringdon 
Road, London EClR 3ER. Fax: 
0171 239 9897. E-matl: 

nader@guardUm.CD.uk 


Death Notices 


•m School ol Slavonic and East European 
Stuflae. on June 50 In hospital, and B0. 
FaBur of OSwer. Colin and Jam*. Funeral 
at Qofctam Groan Crematorium. UU Cha- 
pel. Friday 3 July 330pm. Rowers to JJ-L 
Kenyon, 9 Pond Street. London NWS 2PN. 


Memorial Services 


OROAK. Oaven, Groan. Sent on 3nl July at 
The Manure' rail. Manure Street, London 
wi. in cetecratlon at Ss Wo. 

■To place your announcement telephone 
OI71 713 45 07 or lax 0171 713 4707 between 
Bam and 3pm Mon-FH. 
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Bowers 


S ADLY, the Diary has 
heard unhelpful mnt- 

terings concerning 
tonight’s England match. 
“We haven’t got a prayer,” 
said one doubting Tom be- 
fore receiving a slap. Struck 
by the * ru th of this remark, 
however, we pa tin an ar- 
gent call to Diary Vicar the 
Bev Steve Chalke. As ever, 
the man who, in his own 
words, “most coherently 
defines the Zeitgeist”, was 
ready to help. The France 
’98 sermon begins with an 
inspiring quote. It is Corin- 
thians n, 5.9: “So we try our 
best to please him. We want 
to please him whether we 
are at home, or away.” The 
King James version Rev? 
“Er. no. Actually, I’Ve 
cropped a few words — but 
that's fine. "By way of a pul- 
pit crescendo Steve gives ns 
the following: “After all the 
ups and downs, clear dis- 
putes, differences of opin- 
ion, tabloid revelations, 
traumas and even drunken 
orgies of the last few 
months, it’s time to pot all 
this behind ns — team and 
nation. To quote from St 
Paul: “Press on, towards the 
goal, and win the prize for 
which God has called yon*.” 
Would that work as a chant 
from the terraces? “Yes, I 
think that would be great. 
Don’t yon?” We do Rev. 
Thanks, and God bless. 


A FURTHER leaked let- . 
ter from the MoD 
reveals a possible 
weak link in the nation’s de- 
fences. National security 
forbids ns printing full de- 
tails, but suffice it to say. it 
Is from Liz Peace of the De- 
fence Evaluation and 
Research Agency (DERA). 


C UTLERY vandal Uri 
Geller appears in 
Hackney as part of 
his relentless bid to bring 
happiness to the world. The 
day before England’s match 
with Tunisia, you may re- 
call — despite previous hos- 
tile remarks from Glenn 
Hoddle (who subscribes to a 
rival psychic school) — a 
life-size photo of Uri’s hand 
graced the News of the 
World. “At 1.25pm tomor- 
row," readers were in- 
structed, “place your hands 
on Uri’s palm and help Eng- 
land SCORE.” They did, and 
England duly won. Simi- 
larly now, via the medium 
of a local newpaper, Url has 
turned his talents on the 
complex. Internecine 
squabble that is Hackney 
Borough Council. “Focus 
your min d on the picture 
above at noon,” reads the 
caption for a picture of the 
mindbender. “With the 
help of the minds of Hack- 
ney people,” Url tells the 
paper. “I really believe we 
can change the council.” 
While several councillors 
expressed scepticism, the 
leader of Hackney’s Green 
Party, Yen-Chit Chong, who 
holds the hung council’s 

balance of power says, “I 

will not turn my back on 
anything that coold help." 
Nor, indeed, will the Diary, 
and we await good tidings - 
from north London. 


O N Wednesday the Sun 
suggested that there 
might be some confu- 
sion as to who the current 
most dangerous man in 
Britain might be. Our 
research reveals Mick Cos- 
tello of Maidstone, Kent, 
received the Son’s coveted 
MDM award in 1982 for his 
role as industial organiser 
for the Communist Party. 
The onetime dangerman 
has since relinquished the 
title and Is now rumoured 
to be peacefully exporting 
artificial limbs to Russia- 
Any further nomina- 
tions will be added toalittle 
black book, to be presented 
to the imprisoned poet car- 
toonist and self-declared 
hardman supremo— 
Charles Bronson — upon his 
release. 



D espite the tongh 
spending restrictions 
imposed on the Min- 
istry of Defence, we are 
relieved to hear that vital 
technological upgrades, 
essential to the defence of 
the realm, have received the 
all clear. “As a minimum, ” 
RAF Huntingdon insists, 
“the replacement ln-flight 
entertainment system 
should provide the facility 
for the passenger to view a 
selection of modern feature 
Aims and pre-recorded 
entertainment pro- 
grammes.” Could the MoD, 
we asked yesterday, ex- 
plain the relevance of this in 
a combat situation? “I am 
not willing to be drawn into 
this,” says a spokesman. 
“Yon have to know more 
about the needs of the air- 
craft to answer that 
question.” 


If Tony Blair and chicken tikka pizza 
are the best we get, include me out 


Avtkenhead 


A BOUT a month ago I 
was out at lunch, when 
a man came up to the 
bar. He was wearing combat 
trousers. Combat trousers 
have lately become regulation 
wear in certain circles, the i 
pseudo-uniform of the clubber 
and cognoscente of industrial- 
warebouse-lifestyle trends. 
They come in a variety of 
khaki greens and fawns, and 
are identifiable by their mid- 
thigh patch pockets. Tradi- 
tionally — by which I mean, 
over the past 18 months — 
combat trousers posed a dis- 
tinctive fashion statement. 
They were fleetingly cool. 

The man at the bar looked 
more like Norman Fowler 
than an east-London clubber. 
Approaching middle age, with 
the Telegraph tucked under 
one arm, he had succeeded In 
finding a pair of combats 
made not of khaki canvas, but 
of fine dog-tooth tweed. Here 
were combats in the fabric 
which used to wrap itself 
around men content to walk 
the moors shooting grouse, 
immune to the tastes of fash- 
ionable London. Now it was 
cut into combat trousers, and 
they looked absurd. 

Tm reminded of his trou- 
sers every time 1 come across 
TV people responsible for 
coming up with new pro- 
gramme ideas. What we’re 
looking for, they explain, is 
something really serious, 
really intelligent Only, it’s 
got to be a laugh a minute, 
too. And maybe filmed like 
MTV? Kind of like, incisive 
and hilarious?. That sounds 
brilliant I say. Actually, what 
it ends up as is a muddle of 
comedians struggling to say 
something worthy, and seri- 
ous people embarrassing 
themselves with anxious 
stabs at wit 

Channel 4 recently commis- 
sioned a new idea and it is 
called The Sundays. Each 


week. Lord (Melvyn) Bragg 
Invites a panel of guests to 
debate which stories they 
would put In their Sunday 
newspaper — as if there were 
such a thing as the "right” 
paper, as opposed to the right 
paper for different readers. 
On the very first show, we 
watched Lady (Helena) Ken- 
nedy and Richard Littlejohn 
clash so comprehensively on 
news values as to proceed rap- 
idly past lively debate into the 
realm of meaningless cross- 
purpose. 

News coverage in real life 
exhibits a similar schizophre- 
nia. Broadsheets gorge on the 
Spice Girls, while the Daily 
Star bans the use of the words 
“curvy" and "raunchy”. So 
far, the Sun has held on to its 
Page 3 girls — but these are 
looking less and less like 
busty stunners, and more like 
undergraduates who. in their 
haste to get to a philosophy 
lecture, forgot to put on their 
clothes on. Newsnlght no 
longer employs Paxman to 
hold cabinet ministers to ac- 
count, but to chair a kind of 
coffee morning chat about 
Oprah issues. A recent exam- 
ple featured a smiling young 
woman telling us why she 
was getting married, and an 
older woman telling her why 
she shouldn't. 

What is this about? There 
are various possible explana- 
tions. First, perhaps, we have 
the legacy of post-modern 
theory. Like most elaborate 
academic ideas, post-modern- 
ism has been misrepresented 
in popular use, so that what 
started out as an innovative 
critique of culture has ended 
up as an opinion that any- 1 
thing unashamedly highbrow 1 
is unfashionable, if not in fact 
offensive. Conversely, we 
have the embourgeoisement 
of working-class culture, put - 1 
ting pressure on tabloid cul- , 
hire to aspire to the most 


banal pretensions of the mid- 
dlebrow market 

We also have something 
peopre like to refer to as the 
Diana factor, and others as 
the "feminisation” of popular 
discourse. This is broadly 
thought of as a good thing — 
which is odd. as what it really 
seems to mean is that institu- 
tions like the Today pro- 
gramme can no longer be rig- 
orously interrogative, but 
must be easy listening chat 
shows, nattering away about 
this and that instead. That 
way, they say. no one will be 
“put off”. 

We are told that this is 
fantastic. Old barriers are 
coming down, definitions are 
blurring, everything is acces- 
sible to everyone! No one is 
excluded! In ihct. Instead of 
getting strong, distinctive 
products — be it trousers or 
TV programmes — what we 
are getting is all the bland- 
ness or middlebrow ridture, 
without even the coherence of 
a middlebrow product which 
was intended to be bland. It is 
like chicken tikka pizza, that 
90s invention which imagines 
the way to make a great meal 
is to put a bit of everything in. 
Chicken tikka is great Pizza 
is great. Chicken tikka pizza 
is dog food. 


T HIS is the curse of inclu- 
sivity — the fallacy that 
some things are not mu- 
tually exclusive, when they 
patently are. “Inclusive" is 
not just a cultural buzzword, 
but increasingly. . a political 
command. No one is more 
attached to it than Tony Biair. 
to whom it seems nothing is 
mutually exclusive. For Blair, 
it Is perfectly possible. Tor 
example, to be a Labour 
prime minister and use the 
office to privatise state indus- 
tries. Nor Is there anything 
wrong with supporting a 
Labour candidate for mayor 


President Clinton is at the mercy of the economic cnsis that is rocking his hosts in Beijing - and so are we 


Bill in a China stop 


John Gray 


A SIA’S gathering de- 
pression is opening 
up widening cracks 
in American global power. 
Wall Street views Asia's cri- 
sis as the fire sale of the 
century — a once-in-a-Ufe- 

trme opportunity to bay ap 
sizable chunks of its econo- 
mies. It expects the crisis to 
end with the spread of the 
free market throughout 
Asia and a continuation of 
America’s spectacular 
boom. In reality, the US is 
deeply vulnerable to wors- 
ening economic conditions 
in Asia and control of 
events Is shifting to the 
Asian countries them- 
selves. Far from inaugurat- 
ing an era of American 
hegemony, the Asian de- 
pression may come to be 
seen as marking Its close. 

The shift in relative 
power Is well Illustrated by 
President Clinton’s current 


nine-day visit to China. 
Many purposes hare been 
advertised for Clinton's 
trip, but its overriding ob- 
jective most now be to fore- 
stall another devaluation of 
the Chinese currency. Such 
a move by the Chinese gov- 
ernment would have incal- 
culably destabilising impli- 
cations for the world 
economy. It could plunge 
the rest of Asia into a vor- 
tex of competitive devalua- 
tion and trigger a protec- 
tionist backlash In the US. 
Yet, though It appears to 
bare succeeded in extract- 
ing an assurance from the 
Chinese government that it 
will not devalue, there is in 
truth very little that the US 
can do to stop it. 

If China devalues it will 
be in order to stave off the 
risk of domestic unrest. 
China's rulers must have 
watched events in Indone- 
sia with considerable inter- 
est and not a little forebod- 
ing. The fall of the Suharto 


regime bas shown them 
that even a long-standing 

authoritarian regime can 
be toppled suddenly by eco- 
nomic crisis. With the pri- 
vatisation of state enter- 
prises about to result In a 
shake-out of tens of mil- 
lions of workers and the 
economy showing ominous 
signs of deflation, China’s 


The euro-zone will 
be the safer place 
to be when the US 
bubble bursts 


government will do every- 
thing in its power to pre- 
vent the numbers of Jobless 
spiralling out of controL No 
inducement that President 
Clinton can offer as be ar- 
rives bearing tributes in 
Beijing can match the 
threat to the survival of its 


rulers posed by rising un- 
employment The US lacks 
the means to prevent a Chi- 
nese devaluation. But this 
is only a particular example 
of a more general truth. 
America can no longer dic- 
tate the policies of other 
sovereign states as it and 
the USSR did, with varying 
success, during the cold 
war. The international sys- 
tem has become too anar- 
chic for any state to be able 
to act as a superpower. De- 
spite President Clinton's 
anguished pleas and the 
threat of economic sanc- 
tions. the US has not been 
able to stop nuclear prolif- 
eration on the Indian sub- 
continent. Even America’s 
leverage over economic pol- 
icy In Japan is quite lim- 
ited. If China devalues 
there will be little the US 
can do to stop Japan letting 
the yen slide. 

Asia's crisis shows how 
narrow are the limits of 
American power. Yet these | 





of London who sends his chil- 
dren to private school. 

And there is no reason, 
apparently, why Tony Blair 
should not find time this 
week to attend the memorial 
service for Sir David English, 
a man who devoted his profes- 
sional career to the task of 
keeping Labour out of office, 
by whatever means possible. 
Blair saw no problem eulogis- 
ing Sir David — just as he had 
no difficulty praising Enoch 
PowelL He has probably got 
his eulogy to Rupert Murdoch 
already prepared, should — 
God forbid — anything hap- 
pen to the great man. 

The great myth of inclusl- 
vity is that it indicates a ma- 
ture confidence. Whether 
you're Tony Blair at the me- 
morial, or a geek In tweed 
combats, you're big enough to 
accommodate anything. In 
fact, what inclusivity repre- 
sents is a colossal crisis of 
confidence. The man in tweed 
combats is dressed as he is 
because he hasn't the confi- 
dence to ignore others' tastes 
and just wear tweeds, just as 
the Sun no longer has the 
confidence to be a tabloid. 
Like teenage girls who cram 
on as many Top Shop accesso- 
ries as their wrists and necks 
can support, we embrace in- 
clusivity only because we’re 
too afraid to leave anything 
out. 

A confident culture creates 
products which are dramati- 
cally different, defined as 
much by what they're not as 
what they are. A truly confi- 
dent prime minister does not 
need everyone to like him. 
and therefore does not need to 
say he likes everyone. Until 
the day someone dies and 
Blair manages to keep himself 
away from the memorial ser- 
vice. it will be hard to have 
much confidence in our 
chicken tikka pizza Prime 
Minister. 


L AST Friday was the first 
hot day of June, that sul- 
try, oppressive, wet heat 
that rolls Into the city and 
doesn't leave. IFs a heat you 
don't want to breathe. The air 
feels thick, toll of things. As I 
stepped out of my office, there 
was a scene. A van had 
stopped to make a delivery. A 
lima had stopped, just across 
from it, to pick up a client Not 
much room, and two taxis 
tried to squeeze past one took 
off the van's side mirror; the 
other caught the limo's 
bumper and twisted it into a 
pretzel-like thing. The llmo 
driver was white, a Russian. 
Ten years ago, the taxi drivers 
were immigrant Russians; 
now they're brown-skinned 
people like these two, from 
Bangladesh. 

There was an inarticulate, 
vaguely racist exchange, and a 
brown-skinned man got 
punched hard in the nose, 
blood pouring down his thee. 
By now the cars behind were 
backed up, blocking the cars 
at the next intersection, which 
in turn were blocking the cars 
behind them, and so on. There 
was another scuffle — some 
poshing and that big-chested 
thing that men do when pro- 
voked by other men — and the 
sound of a siren. The taxi 
driver, evidently, had phoned 
for an ambulance, but it 
couldn’t get through. The next 
siren was a policeman’s, but 
he, too, was stuck. The noise 
was remarkable: sirens, 
horns, shouting. Then two fire 
trucks appeared. Summer in 
New York had started. 

Summer in America is dif- 
ferent from summer in Brit- 
ain. Last Sunday was the sol- 
stice. It was. by American 
standards, a cool day (because 
of El Nino). In New York, it 
was 91 degrees. Midway 
across the continent, in Chi- 
cago, it was a pleasant 90. In 
Seattle, up in the temperate 
north-west it was 85. In At- 
lanta it was 95; in Dallas, 102: 
in Phoenix, 109. July will be 
hotter, August will be hotter 
stUL A continent of heat 
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For Americans, 
summer is a 
romance of being 
anywhere but here 




A MERICA now lives in a 
summer of hibernation 
— - most homes have air 
conditioning; the truth of the 
summer is without it Arthur 
Miller writes about life before 
air conditioning in this 
week's New Yorker, recalling 
that pall of heat that never 
breaks, and he describes a 
night-time summer detail that 
was new to me: "I would go 
across noth to Central Park 
and walk among the hundreds 
of people, singles and fam- 
ilies, who slept on the grass, 
next to their big alarm clocks, 
which set up a mild cacoph- 
ony of the seconds passing, 
one clock's tick syncopating 
with another's.” By morning, 



and noise and no one wants to 
go to bed. Impulses can’t be 
stopped — impulses Of appe- 
tite, lust, desire, anger, rage. 
We become less civilised. We 
become creatures of a season. 


limits are largely not no- 
ticed, or denied, In the US. 
American public opinion 
has not yet perceived any 
threat to the country's pros- 
perity In the Aslan melt- 
down. Led by Wall Street, it 
secs Asia's crisis as proof of 
America’s triumph. Indeed 


It Is partly this faith that i 
sustains America’s boom- 1 
teg markets. Wall Street's ! 
sky-high share prices have : 
come to embody the Ameri- j 
can faith that the US Is ex- 
empt from history. When 1 
that illusion is punctured I 
uy the knock-on effect of 



depression in Asia, Ameri- 
can markets could snffW an 
historic root. - - 
Where does this leave 
Britain? Waning American 
power points- towards 
deeper British’ tategrafon 
in Europe. In steWer ih^ 
Britain’s dithering ^®” 
EMU might be defi m^de. 
When the wuiM f econ«Mr® 
at risk it fe recldees-'TO 
next leg of the Arfsm 
could have a sharpiy rw®" 
skmary Impact oa ft® Brit- 
ish economy. 
events is not sensffite 
Government should 

an unequivocal de(3araow 

of its intention to Jam itite 
single currency; 33*® 
zone Sues some 
problems and- it canrwj 
hope to Insnlatetisetf 
global mar kets. Buid ™ 
be a safer glace to b» yften 
the US babble bnrste- 
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the alarms would startgoing 
off and the mez returned to 
their apartments to shower 
andgo to work. ■■ - . 

Summer is different in Brit- 
ain. Shall I compare thee, etc. 
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‘Marriage has changed and 
relationships are fragile. Yet 
people want them to work’ 

Penny Mansfield, Letters 


Energising 
the market 

This is a pragmatic start 

THE Government's long-awaited energy 
review won’t please everyone, but at least it 
is a thoroughgoing examtn^t i on of the fast- 
changing market from a long-term point of 
view. The Conservatives didn’t bequeath a 
policy to Labour so much as a crude philoso- 
phy — privatise practically everything — 
which left a market rigged against mai, 
biased towards gas and with a worrying 
monopoly in the middle — the electricity 
“pool” — which was keeping prices higher 
than justified at a time when oil and gas 
prices around the world were pl umme ting. 
Yesterday's reforms will, with any luck, 
help prevent the pool from artificially keep- 
ing p rices high. They will also pressurise 
electricity generators to make coal-fired 
capacity they decline to use available to 
others who could generate power; this could 
prevent the coal industry from virt ually 
disappearing. In case that doesn’t happen on 
the scale required, the Government is con- 
sidering introducing a regeneration ftind to 
help affected minin g communities. It hag 
recoiled from banning new gas-fired power 
stations (which would have triggered a flood 
g£ litigation) but will instead introduce 
strict’ tests before granting permission for 
new gastired plant 

Steps will also be taken to end the monopr 
oly of supply to domestic consumers. The 
rationale behind all this is that if the dash- 
for-gas were allowed to go on then — g iven 
the accelerated decline of coal and the 
prospect of no new nuclear power stations 


being built — gas could end up with 75 per 
cent of the market by 2020 leaving Britain 
vulnerable to political turbulence in unsta- 
ble producing countries such as Algeria and 
Russia. Some energy experts, the Labour- 
supporting Professor David Currie of the 
London Business School, for instance, dis- 
pute this. He argues that in the past, Britain 
was much more dependent on coal from a 
single source, and the liberalisation of inter- 
national gas markets makes a vailable many 
diverse sources of supply much cleaner and 
much less damaging to health. 

Even so, most people would probably 
agree that the coal industry, shorn trf* nostal- 
gia, at least deserves a level playing field on 
which to sell its wares. This must be better 
than now, when the fuel only gets used for 
electricity generation after supplies have 
been taken from nuclear, gas and the under- 
sea connector to France. (Bizarrely, this 
only takes electricity from France an d does 
not return the favour — yesterday's docu- 
ment promises to do somthing about this.) 
One of the main effects of the new policy is 
that coal will get a chance to sell more, if it 
can produce at competitive prices. As a 
result, the industry could enjoy a new lease 
of life in which it can use the latest flue-gas 
desuiphurisation equipment to try to ensure 
its future in a country dedicated to reducing 
its greenhouse gases. 

It remains to be seen whether all this will 
stem the seemingly unstoppable expansion 
of gas. Professor Currie reckons that if the 
market for gas-powered stations is rfamp pri 
down, gas will reemerge as the source of 
electric power within the home in the form 
of micro-generation. This would be much 
more difficult for the Government to stop, 
and would hit the electricity industry from 
an unexpected direction. Either way elec- 
tricity prices should fall- Margaret Beckett, 
President of the Board of Trade, says that 


wholesale prices could fell by more than 10 
per cent in the medium term. 

It is a bit of a culture shod: to see Labour 
trying to inject real competition into a 
largely privatised market inherited from the 
Conservatives — but that is the only sen- 
sible way to proceed. Yesterday's derisions 
were inevitably pragmatic, given the forces 
the Government is up against, bid: they are 
what is needed to restore some sanity to 
Britain’s wayward energy market 


Deadly discovery 

Saddam must scrap his weapons 

SANCTIONS are. a blunt instrument as 
ordinary Iraqis have found to their cost 
during the eight long years since the inva- 
sion of Kuwait But the news that Sa ddam 
Hussein developed toe ability to mount 
deadly nerve gas on missil es — and ma y 
still have it — is a reminder of an even less 
discriminating weapon in a dangerous pari 
of the world. It is a depressing story because 
only a few days eariier, the head of the 
United Nations Special Commission (Uns- 
com), Richard Butter, was sounding unusu- 
ally upbeat He reported Iraqi agreement to 
a “road map” to end the sanctions that have 
crippled a once-booming economy and mal- 
nourished a generation of blameless chil- 
dren. But on Wednesday, a gloomy Mr 
Butter confirmed that tests proved that Iraq 
had, despite repeated denials, loaded war- 
beads with the lethal nerve agent VX. 

The revelations are certain to further 
delay the day when Unscom can verify that 
Iraq has dismantled its weapons of mass 
destruction, a prerequisite for lifting the oil 
sanctions imposed after it invaded Kuwait 
They are bad news because since the stand- 
off between Baghdad and the UN last Febru- 


ary, Iraq’s behaviour had improved. No- 
body expected Saddam Hussein to change 
his spots, but there were hopes that decep- 
tion about his arsenal would give way to 
genuine cooperation. There was even some 
“light at the end of the tunnel,” with explicit 
UN acknowledgement of progress on the 
nuclear dossier, a concession coaxed out of 
a reluctant United States. Parallel move- 
ment on the ballistic missile, ^h^mirai and 
biological files has yet to be seen. 

Friends of Iraq such as Russia and France 
believe these revelations were deliberately 
leaked to rein in an over-optimistic Unscom 
chief. But they do not dispute then. The US 
and Britain certainly want to shift the 
burden back on to Iraq to tell the truth, 
rather than Unscom to prove its case. But it 
is President Saddam, not Mr Butter and his 
inspectors, who is in the dock. Unscom's job 
is to verify that those deadly weapons — 
worth billions of dollars in lost oil revenues 
to the man who developed and used them — 
have been completely scrapped. And when 
that happens, the sanctions should go. Iraq 
and the world can only hope that Saddam 
goes with them. 


Cricket auction 

But compromise is in the air 

CHRIS Smith should keep his head down 
this morning. Cricket fens will only be too 
eager to send him some beamers. As fore- 
cast yesterday by our political correspon- 
dent, the Culture Secretary is removing 
England’s home cricket tests from the sport- 
ing world’s “crown jewels" — the list of 
events reserved exclusively for terrestial 
television. Now the big bad BSkyB wolf will 
be able to bid, thrpatpntng minions of people 
who do not subscribe to satellite or cable 


television with the loss of an armchair-view 
of yet another major national sports event 
But it was not all bad news for sports fens. 
The Culture Secretary declared that he 
would be increasing the number of pro- 
tected “jewels” by adding the European 
Football Championship finals, the Rugy 
League Challenge Cup Final, and the Rugby 
World Cup Final to the crown. And beyond 
these three events, he indicated that he 
would be seeking Europe-wide arrange- 
ments for protecting free access to crucial 
ties in the qualifying games of the World 
Cup and European championships. Perhaps 
Mr Smith is hoping the cheers from football 
fans will drown out the cries of the much 
smaller band of cricket followers. 

Not everyone in the cricketing world will 
be dismayed. County dub treasurers will be 
smiling at the thought of extra funds which 
could be generated for a cash-starved sport. 
Cricket coaches will be encouraged by the 
prospects of giving young players a better 
career structure. Cricket is never going to 
be. able to offer the glittering fortunes that 
football promises, but higher television fees 
would allow counties to increase their pres- 
ent poverty wages. The enormous pay gap 
between the sports must lose cricket many 
potential recruits. Which would you choose 
if you were good at both sports: a £ 12,000 
contract with a cricket team for a five- 
month season, or a figure 10 times as large 
from a big football dub? 

The England and Wales Cricket Board 
will also welcome the move. It wanted the 
restriction lifted so it could negotiate “a 
fairer price” for broadcast rights. It has 
been quite open about its tactics: let cricket 
remain on te r re s trial television, but let 
BSkyB put in a bid to force the BBC to pay a 
higher fee. There is an obvious fault in this 
strategy: suppose BSkyB does not play ball 
and refuses to make a bid. 


In the swim 
for honours 

I AM still chuckling at John 
I Carvel's mischievous article 
(Reward far watchdog?, June 
23) about chief inspector of 
schools Chris Woodbead be- 
coming vice-chancellor cf 
Exeter University. The odds 

w galng Miim Im mming thp 

vice-chancellor o£any British 
university are roogbly equal 
to those that he could swim 
across the Atlantic Ocean in a 
day: The odds against him 
being vice-chancellor of 
Exeter University are about 
the same as those that he could 
swim across the Pacific Ocean 
manhour. Given Woodhead’s 
high opinion ofhimself, per- 
haps he fancies his chances of 
walking on water. 

ProfTed Wragg. 

University of Exeter. 

/CATHERINE Bennett and 
WBandelalre had it about 
right on the elevation of Lord 
Bragg etal (One for him. . . 
June 20). But Flaubert had it 
better: “Honours dishonour, 
tides degrade, work stupe- 
fies.” (He meant the kind of 
work Blair and Co are forcing 
single mothers into.) 

Ron Taylor. 

London. 

I WAS delighted to see Jane 

lRnrw-h Hoc finally hpmmp the 

first woman to be granted a 

professional fighter's licence 
by the Boxing Board of Con- 
trot botit begs the question, 
who will she fight? 
AndyButterworth. 
Liverpool. 


^prised at the prospect of 
toe Germans and English 
fighting on French soil 
(Report. June 25)? 

EndUe Cope. 

London. 

R E “Police prepare new 
hooligan sweep-" (June 20). 
Have they warned Sooty? 
David Nlcholosn. 

Windsor, Berks. 


Will Sun set the agenda? 


H UGO Young (Comment, 
June 25) notes the in- 
creasing opaqueness of 
the anti-EMU arguments in 
the Eurosceptic (or rather. 
Europhobic) press, but what 
else could they be? This is the 
phobia that dare not speak its 
name: self-interesL 
Is there anything more nau- 
seating than foreign-owned 
newspapers preaching patrio- 
tism to disguise their propri- 
etors' fear that properly en- 
forced European Union 
regolationsmightredace 
their over-mighty empires? 

But there’s more to it than 
that In our over-centralised 
island, newspaper editors and 
proprietors are kings erf the 
dung-heap, flattering and ca- 
joling politicians here, black- 
mailing and buflying there. If 
power Dows away to Brussels 
and Strasbourg this incestu- 
ous little world is threatened. 

Of course IfBriiain’s news- 
papers were watchdogs on the 
cdjtliHchnwnf, fliinmmld 
matter. However, they are no 
such thing — they’re the key 
members of that establish- 
ment. Browbeating politi- 
cians with hate-filled rabble- 
roustog is not democracy but 
populism of the worst pos sible 
kind, and the sooner rendered 
impotent the better. Strident 
editorials in the press may 


sway British politicians, but 
from Europe, they'll sound 
like pathetic, distant squeaks. 
Julian Petley. 

London. 


“THERE Is one reason, and 

I only one, for Murdoch's 
Euro antipath y- money (Blair 
cools on euro after Sun blast, 
June 25). His empire pays de- 
risory sums through cur- 
rently legal tax refages. With 
the threat of centralised. 
Europe-wide laws, the Digger 
obviously feels bullying is the 
means by which he can best 
“persuade” the Government 
to seek an opt-out Regretably, 
it his tactics may work. 

Bob Lewis. 

London. 

LjUGO Young is right Tony 
ii Blair should ignore the 
yobbish threat of the Sun. But 
he still has a lot of work to do 
to persuade the electorate and 
many in his own party of the 
EMU’s benefits. As a party 
member who supports EMU, I 
have found Labour’s stance 
on monetary union 
Hlmip p nhiting 

Where are the Labour 
voices making a case for 
EMU? Only last week, the di- 
rector of a left cf centre think- 
tank both indicated to me that 
they did not regard research 


on monetary union as a prior- 
ity area. IfLabour is going to 
fight and win a referendum on 
EMU, it first has to convince 
itself 

Liz Clements. 

Oxford. 

1 AfITH the Government Jay- 
V V ingthe groundwork for 
entry into EMU, did anyone 
expect the Sun, Murdoch et al 
to simply roil over and say: 
“OK, Tone, away you go”? 
Martin McDonald. 

Brighton. 

LI UGO Young chooses un- 
I 1 characteristically to play 
chor us to Alastair Campbell, 
attacking the BBC for promi- 
nent reporting of the Sun’s 
attack on the Prime Minister. 

“Some news,” he says. If it 
was so unimportant, why did 
the Guardian not only devote 
the Comment page but also a 
first leader and three items, 
taking up the whole of page 
five, to the story? 

Robin Oakley. 

Political Editor, BBC, 

TflnjmL 

S URELY the most persua- 
sive argument in favour of 
EMU is that Murdoch and the 
Sun are against it 
Alan Richar d son. 

London. 


Slur on immigration service 


the Rev David Haslam (June 
12) regarding the sad loss of 

Sir David English. In particu- 
lar I must protest on behalf of 
my mranbers at the accusation 
that to are an extreme right- 
wing organisation. Clearly the 
Rev Haslam has his own 
ngpnria —misguided though it 
maybe — but such unchris- 
tian comments do him and hi s 
cause no service. 

The Rev compounds his 
shocking display of ignorance 


by stating that no serious 
research has been done to sup- 
port the belief that there are 
substantial numbers of bogus 
asylum-seekers. 

Wrong; Rev Haslam — 
Home Office figures prove that 
the vast majority of asylum 
claims are without merit. My 
members are in constant con- 


tact with bogus asylum-seek- 
ers, but tmlike you, are not so 
gullible as to believe every- 
thing they are told. 

Unfortunately, while there 


are people like Rev Haslam at 
large the Intractable problem 
of bogus asylum-seekers will 
persist un c hec k ed, preventing 
us from assisting those who 
are most at risk — the genuine 
ap plicants. 

EH Church. 

Director cf Information 
& Research. Immigration 
Service Union, Harwich. 


We do not publish letters in 
which only e-mail addresses are 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address and ensure e- 
malls are teod-only. We may edit 
submissions. 



Porter’s brief on losing Lord Neill 

y\S solicitor to Dame Shirley 
rA Porter, can 1 put the record 


straight canceEning the un- 
precedented situation in 
which we find ourselves 
following the withdrawal of 
Lord Neill (New row as Neill 
drops Porter, June 24)? 

In February of this year. 
Lord Neill joined the team of 
tewyera advising Dame Shir- 
ley. Bearing in mind his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Standards in 
Public Life, there were 
lengthy discussions with Lord 
Neill as to whether there was 
any i*nnfHp tnf fntpr pgt 

Following careful consider- 
ation, he concluded there was 

no c onflic t- nf lnfww rt and 
therefore he was able to act for 
Dame Shirley- Over the next 
few months. Lord Nem gave 
us the benefit of his views on 
various aspects of the case, in- 
cluding file prejudice arising 
from the unfairness in the way 
in which Dame Shirley -was 
treated by the auditor. 

Lord Neill was to attend a 
hearing before the Court of 
Appeal on June 22, in order to 
obtain leave to appeal, bat 
quite unexpectedly, on the 
Thursday before that hearing 
(June 18),^ we heard from the 
Court of Appeal that leave had 
been granted. 

As a result of what Dame 


Shirley has described as polit- 
ical hounding, Lord Neill has 
now withdrawn. This is a seri- 
ous matter as it denies her the 
right to be represented by the 
counsel other choice. 

The fact that leave has been 
granted to Dame Shirley is an 
indication that the Court of 
Appeal recognises there are 
matters which should be ar- 
gued. I can only hope that the 
antagonism arid prejudice 
towards her, which has culmi- 
nated In the personal attack 
onLardNeifi, will abate be- 
fore the appeal hearing. 

Alan Langleben. 

Nicholson Graham & Jones, 
London. 


pher a mobile phone 
would be extremely useftal 
(Ringing thA changes, June 
25). However, I wear a hear- 
ing aid (as do 2 million others 
in Britain). Hering aid and 
mobile phone signals react in 
a loud screech, rendering 
them incompatible. 

Perhaps the phone compa- 
nies could invent something 
In this area. 

Chris RydlewskL 
Bristol. 


Rebranding Her Maj 




■LIZABETH: Simon. 
^ Simon: Elizabeth. I 
know you’re goi ng to 
i make a truly terrific 
— -r — yup; I can feel the 
cbBQnstcy Sowing already®! 

■ Ea st week, it was my plea- 
«ore and privilege to intro- 
duce Her Majesty to her new 
■ co mmunications secretary, 
tey good mate Simon Lewis, 
ktess hfrn The headhunting 
turn of. my awn PR company. 


Bel and Frendz, had brokered 
the match for a very modest 
fee (2 per cost on all Royal 
engagements over the next 
six months, since yon ask). 
Frankly, I knew Simon was 
our guy the moment he 
started waxing lyrical about 
building on the 99 per cart 
brand identification of the 
Royal Family- ■ 

“We've gotta truly great 

product, Bel — it’s just stuck 
in a bygone age” he enthused 
over a sparkling mineral 
water at The Pharmacy. 

“Look at Brylcreem, Bed — 
just three years ago, it was 

perceived as very fifties, very 

Mar Bygraves, very Enc Mar- 

ley, very been there, done 
that But we gave it a tlwr- 
orch image-hosed own, Bel, 
attuned it to access the aspir- 
a^nwnl needs of the expand- 
ing youth c o m muni ty, and 
rp mpWplv turned round its 

performance, worldwide. 

BeL I believe we can 

do a Brylcreem on the Royals 

In 18 mouths’ time they could 


be as big as Stella McCartney 
or the VW Sbaran. And if I 
didn’t believe that, Bel, I 
wouldn’t be sitting here 
today. Truly.” 

I breathed a sigh of relief: 

My quest was at an end. 

Confidentiall y, I’ d been 
through one helluva lot of 
names in my address book, 
but none of them had man- 
aged to maintain the delicate 
balance between the tradi- 
tional and the modem the 

product required. 

For instance. Max Clifford 
was interested — and 1 have a 
helluva lot of respect for Max 

but iwrfnaRy I considered 

bis plana to place stories in 
the quality press about Prince 

Edward’s engagement to Geri 
Halliwefl and to have Prince 

P hilip photographed out club- 
bing it with Ulrika Johnson 
just a. bit too bald for the up- 
market niche we Intend to ac- 
cess. 

But Simon Lewis is the 
dream ticket I first met him 
eariier this year at a top- 


secret private seminar of 
Peter Mandelson’s, called 
“Dobson: The Way Forward”. 

Having identified Frank 
Dobson as a potential nega- 
tive Cabinet resoaroe, Peter 
hnri hand p icked our focus 
group to facilitate access to 
Frank’s consumer-friendly as- 
sets, if any. Simon’s four- 
point plan — a) lose beard; b) 
lose grin; c) lose acce nt; d) 
lose weight — hit the nail on 
Dig frptui; and his final sugges- 
tion, to access public sympa- 
thy Blunkett-styie by giving 
Frank a dog and a white stick, 
was a stroke of genius. Magic! 

When 1 presented Simon to 
Her Mai, I could tell they 
were going to make beautiful 
music together. “It was very 
good of you to come here 
today,” said The Queen, 
beckoning him to take a seat 

“Sorryl" said Simon. His 
mobile phone was ringing in 
his pocket'“Won‘t be a secT 

While he took the call. The 
Queen and I chatted about 
me. I told her I had a new 


book out in the autu mn. Hug 
Me While I Weep For I Weep 
For The World. She said: 
“How interesting.” 1 told her X 
could girt it for her at a dis- 
count if «he wanted. At that 
point, Simon ended his cafi. 
“Hokey -cokey! Sounds great! 
Will do! See ya.” he said, be- 
fore hanging up. 

W E • resumed our 
head-banging. The 
Queen asked 
Simon about his 
plans for the future of the 
monarchy. “First off; we’ve 
got a mammo th consumer 
perception-blip to iron out,” 
said Simon. “Putting it 
crudely, to the public out 
there you’re remote. Don’t get 
me wrong. That’s not neces- 
sarily a bad thing. We’re talk- 
ing Michael Jackson, we're 
talking Voyager, we're talk- 
ing Kubrick, we’re talking 
Cloudy Bay. Remote can be^ 
key. But if you want to maxi-' 
mise remote, you've got to cut 
down on the wmiling and wav- 


ing and chatting. They're 
sending out all the wrong sig- 
nals, right?” 

The Queen quickly lost her 
wntip “i Him tfi” Simon, 
encouragingly. He then 
looked across the room at a 
family photograph. “Who’s 
the old guy, then?” he asked. 
The Queen replied that it was 
her husband. Prince Philip. 
Simon sighed. “Houston, we 
have a problem.” he said. He 
looked The Queen foil in the 
face and gave it to her 
straight “We’re gonna have 
to lose Mm, love,” he said. 
“Let’s face it, he's Just not 
Now, is he?” 

I could tell from Her Majes- 
ty's glances from one side of 
the room to the other that file 
two of them had clicked, so I 
crept away (“ciao, Elizabeth! 

tiao; SlmonT). leaving the 

two of then to get on with it 

Communic ation: it's only a 
short word, or at most a me- 
dium to long word, but it 
means so much. Send for file 

experts! Nuff said. 


Some ways of breaking up 
are harder than others 


R ESEARCH has its limita- 
tions, most of which Polly 
Tdynbee pointed out in her 
comment on the Rowntree 
Foundation review of the ef- 
fects of separation and divorce 
on children (It did workout 
for me, June 24). Yet she 
missed the key message: that 
we should not concentrate on 
divorce as a single, life-chang- 
ing event, but rather as a pro- 
cess which begins long before 
the divorce decree is granted 
and continues Into the world 
of post-divorce parenting. 

Well-trained health profes- 
sionals can offer support to 
couples in the early years of 
family life and in the early 
stages of relational! ip difficul- 
ties. As a result, these families 
may find ways of coping and 
staying together, but even if 
they choose to separate, they 
are more likely to be aware of 
and .sensitive to the impact on 
their childr en. 

Polly Toynbee suggests that 
behind the research lies a fan- 
tasy picture ofa blissful cou- . 
pie that never was. It would be 


fairer to say that there lies an 
understanding that marriage 
has changed and relation- 
ships are fragile. Yet people 
want them to work, and al- 
though relationships must be 
handled with care, it does not 
mean they will inevitably 
break. 

Penny Mansfield. 

Director. One Plus One, 

The Marriage & Partnership 
Research Charity, London. 

1 A /H3LE poverty is un- 
V V doubtedly a major cause 
of family break-ups and dys- 
functional famines , lack of 
money is nothing but a sim- 
plistic answer to a deeper 
problem. Children need to 
perceive unconditional love 
and concern from their 
parents to help develop a v 
healthy self-esteem. This 
remains the most crucial pre- 
requisite for producing 
happy, balanced children, and 
no degree of poverty allevia- 
tion could ever compensate. 
Shane Christian Dean. 
Leicester. 
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7-2 vote sealed rise in rates 


Mark Atkinson 
and Larry EIHcrtt 


T HE City's strong 
conviction that this 
month's rise in in- 
terest rates was the 
result of a knife- 
edge vote on the Bank of Eng- 
land's monetary policy com- 
mittee Is set to be shattered 
when the minutes of the meet- 
ing reveal that seven mem- 
bers were in favour of In- 
creasing the cost of 
borrowing, the Guardian has 
learned. 

Despite figures yesterday 
showing manufacturing 
orders at a five-year low, the 
weight of opinion in favour of 
June 4's quarter-point rise in 
interest rates suggests there 
could be further increases In 

the pipeline if Inflationar y 

pressures don't subside 
quickly. 

When the shock decision to 
raise rates to 7.5 per cent was 
announced, it was immedi- 
ately assumed that the vote 
had been close, with five of 
the nine-strong committee in 
favour of an increase and four 
a gains t 

This assumption was based 
on two previous votes show- 
ing a 4-4 split, which were 
resolved in favonr of no 
change in the rate by Rank of 


England governor Eddie 
George using his casting vote. 

In June, when John 
Vickers joined the committee 
from Oxford University, tak- 
ing it to full strength, he is 
thought to have fulfilled expe- 
ditions by voting with the 
other four academics — Alan 
Bydd, Willem Bui ter, Charles 
Goodhart and Mervyn King 
— in Savour of an interest rate 


rise. City analysts said at the 
time that this would have left 
Mr George heading the de- 
feated group of four. 

It is understood, however, 
that Mr George also voted for 
a rate rise, his mind changed 
by the possible inflationary 
implications of an accelera- 
tion in average earnings. 

Ian Plenderieith, the Bank's 
markets chief; is also under- 


stood to have switched aides, 
leaving David dementi and 
DeAnne Julius, the MPCs 
leading dove, to vote against 
the move* - 

'‘dementi is a great ad- 
mirer of Julius and shares 
her analysis of the economy," 
a Westminster source said. 

Even before this month's 
increase in the cost of borrow- 
ing. Ms Julius, who voted for 


a rate cut at May's meeting, 
was on record as saying that 
she thought policy was al- 
ready too tight at this stage of 
the economic cycle, when 
growth is already be g in nin g 
to slow down. 

Mr dementi, who joined 
the Bank from Dresdner 
KLeinwort Benson last year, is 
also thought In be sceptical of 
the Inflationary dangers, of 


CBI chief attacks euro scare stories 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Covrespodent 


B USINESS leaders ral- 
lied to the cause of the 
euro yesterday, say- 
ing adopting It would be 
good for Britain and accus- 
ing opponents of peddling 
“ill-informed scare stories” 
about the new currency. 

In a week which has seen 
the Sun restate the Euro- 
Bceptics' case, Adair Turner, 
director general of the Con- 
federation of British Indus- 
try. said many of the argu- 
ments advanced against the 
euro were fallacious. 

While acknowledging 
that joining the new cur- 


rency zone was not risk 
free, he urged opponents to 
focus on the valid argu- 
ments rather than present- 
ing a “simplistic one-sided 
picture”. 

He told the CBI south- 
eastern region annual din- 
ner. that it was not true 
that flexible exchange rates 
were an essential safety 
valve to offset variations in 
cost inflation and compet- 
itiveness. “Look at how ex- 
change rates actually move 
over three- to five-year pe- 
riods and they are as likely 
to go in a perverse direc- 
tion — increasing cost com- 
petitiveness and the need 
for labour market flexibili- 
ty — as they are to move in 


the direction required," he 
said. 

The importance of oil to 
the UK economy is often 
cited as a reason for keep- 
ing a separate currency. 
But Mr Turner said Euro- 
pean Monetary Union mem- 
bership wonld buffer the 
UK from outside events, 
like oil price rises, which 
could otherwise lead to the 
pound rising too high and 
driving non-oil companies 
out of business. 

He said the cost of con- 
verting fills and cash point 
machines was not a valid 
objection. “No rational per- 
son would either go ahead 
with the euro simply to cut 
transaction costs, or stay 


out to avoid the one-off in- 
vestments, which in many 
cases would represent an 
acceleration of required 
technology upgrades.'’ 

Mr Turner said the euro 
would create a single mar- 
ket of transparent prices, 
reduced exchange rate risk 
and a pan-European capital 
market, all of which would 
boost competition and 
productivity. 

EMU entry was probably 
the only way of escaping 
the impact of exchange rate 
overshoots. "1 hope that we 
wiU not have a hard land- 
ing for the UK economy — 
but if we do, it will bave a 
lot to do with exchange rate 
overshoots," he said. 


City bonuses, which have dis- 
torted average earnings data. 

While the voting pattern of 
this month's MFC meeting 
will come as a surprise in the 
City, it does not automatically 
follow that rates will be In- 
creased again. 

Economic news since the 
meeting has been mixed, with 
a further acceleration in aver- 
age .earnings and a sharp 
jump In retail sales offset by 
the first rise in unemploy- 
ment In two years, an in- 
crease in the value of the 
pound and continued evi- 
dence of weakness in manu- 
facturing. 

"An easing In domestic 
orders now seems to be add- 
ing to manufac turers' prob- 
lems as export orders are still 
being held down by the 
strength of sterling,” said 
Sudhir Junankar, the Confed- 
eration of British Industry’s 
director of economic analysis. 

The Weakness of the export 
outlook, compounded by 
dwindling demand from Asia, 
was underlined by separate 
figures from the Office for 
National Statistics showing 
the non-EU trade deficit wid- 
ening to £1,603 million, the 
largest on record, in May 
from £766 million in April. 

April’s global trade deficit 
was £1,390 million, down 
slightly from £1,538 million. 


Lesson in home economics 



Next is prominent in the British high street, but had too few stores to advertise abroad 
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Next admits that it cannot sell to foreigners 


JQI T re anor 


N EXT, the fashion 
retailer, is closing its 
seven overseas 
stores, becoming the 
latest in a long line of British 
companies which have found 
it difficult to sell abroad. 

The seven shops — five in 
the US. one in France and one 
in Belgium — racked up 
£3.4 million of trading losses 
on turnover of £6.7 million in 
the financial year to January 
1998. Next also took an excep- 
tional charge of £3.6 million 
for the fixtures and fittings in 
these stores. 

"These stores have not 
achieved our financial objec- 
tives and therefore do not Jus 
tify further expansion or in- 
vestment at this time,” Next 

said. Next will continue to 

trade overseas by forming 
franchise partnerships, of 
which it had -13 at the end of 
the last financial year. The 


Leicester- based company is in 
good company by admitting 
to suffering the wrath of over- 
seas shoppers. Other high- 
profile examples have been 
Marks & Spencer. Body Shop 
and Laura Ashley. 

One retail analyst said: 
"The two most difficult things 
to sell overseas are clothes, 
particularly fashion, and 
food. The problem is not ap- 
preciating the cultural differ- 
ences. and the cultural differ- 
ences are huge." 

The US market can be par- 
ticularly difficult to conquer, 
with consumers particularly 
price and brand sensitive. 
They also demand regular 
changes to products offered. 

Time is another important 
factor. “It's taken Marks & 
Spencer 20 years to become 
successful overseas." the ana- 
lyst said. “And even now 

M&S has been coining under 
pressure for spending money 
abroad." 

With just seven stores out- 


side the UK, Next did not 
have a large enough overseas 
presence to advertise in the 
local markets or develop 
brand recognition. By ex- 
panding through franchises. 
Next alms to overcome this 
problem by utilising their 
local expertise. 

Few fashion retailers have 
found it possible to replicate 
their domestic successes 
overseas. Gap. with its basic 
clothing line, has appealed to 
customers outside the US 
while Stockholm-based 
Hennes & Mauri tz is making 
more abroad than it does in 
its borne markets, finding its 
cheap, fashion lines popular 
with German shoppers. 

Some British companies 
have been successful in the 
US. Clive Vaughan, research 
manager at Verdict singles 
out Signet the jeweller res- 
cued from the Ratners chain 
after Gerald Ratner's refer- 
ence to “crap" stock, which is 
now ‘largely a US business". 


Big over here. Not so big over there 
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Body Shop 

DESPITE having a strong 
international brand. Body Shop 
tes lost money in the US and 
sales are continuing to plummet 
It is buying out disgruntled 
American franchisees and has 
set up a joint venture there with 
Adrian Bellamy in an attempt to 
turn the business round. 

The operation stfll boasts 
mom than 1,500 stores in 47 
countries, which means rt has 
been one of the successful 
British companies overseas 
excluding the US. 


Laura Ashley 

AT ONE point the City feared 
Laura Ashley's disastrous push 
in the US would bring the retailer 
to its knees. 

Recognised for its 
"English ness”. Laura Ashley is 
now closing the 1 50-store US 
chain, through which it had 
ambitious plans to sell home 
furnishings, after failing to entice 
American shoppers In any 
significant number. It makes 
money from operations in 
continental Europe and Asia, 

though. 


Marks & Spencer 

CANADIAN shoppers were 
particularly unimpressed by 
M&S though it still has 43 
stores. The chain has put on 
hold plans to open in Australia 
and is suffering elswhere in the 
Pacific Rim. 

M&S has taken a long time to 
turn around its upmarket US 
clothing chain, Brooks 
Brothers, but it is successful in 
many other overseas markets, it 
has 37 stores in Europe and 53 
franchises. In the Far East it has 
1 0 stores and 33 franchises. 


Asda plans home shopping by digital television 


Tony May 


A SDA is to launch a gro- 
cery delivery service 
and online sales of 
home entertainment. It also 
plans to try selling non-food 
products by satellite televi- 
sion as a first step towards 
running its own digital televi- 
sion home shopping channel 
Asda said such ventures 
were its preferred way for- 
ward and sought to end specu- 
lation that it was looking for a 
merger as a way of counter- 
ing intense competition in a 


mature market with softening 
consumer demand. 

Analysts said that while 
this strategy would work for 
the next five years they were 
concerned about long-term 
growth. 

In the past two years the 
group has held talks with 
both Safeway and Kingfisher 
and has looked at buying high 
street stores from Little woods 
and motorway service 
stations. Each time it has 
walked away. 

Yesterday the chairman, 
Archie Norman MP, who is 
also vice-chairman of the 


Conservative Party, said: "We 
are not in search of a deal. If 
other large businesses are in- 
terested in our market and 
want to work together and 
come to talk to us, it seems 
sensible to listen. But it 
doesn’t happen often." 

Announcing a 14.4 per cent 
rise in profits to £404 million 
for the past year, chief execu- 
tive Allan Leighton said he 
aims to see off rivals like 
Tesco, Sainsbury and 
Safeway by promoting a no- 
frills, value-for-money offer 
across food and. increasingly, 
non-food products. 


He said sales of Asda's 
George clothing range had 
jumped 30 per cent In a year 
when the clothing market as a 
whole had risen by 5 per cenL 
Asda was now close to becom- 
ing a £1 blllion-a-year clothes 
retailer. 

Asda was also, be claimed, 
was Britain's biggest Indian 
takeaway provider and big- 
gest pizza retailer by volume 
with a 25 per cent market 
share in fresh pizza. 

He plans to rebuild six 
stores this year and open a 
further six, including a drive 
through store at Canterbury. 


Kent This would create 4,000 
posts — the equivalent of 
2X00 full -time jobs. 

The home delivery service 
will be based In south London 
and backed by a call centre, 
enabling Asda to target 
around 450,000 households 
within a six-mile radius. This 
wifi create a further 170 jobs. 

Customers will be able to 
order groceries through a cat- 
alogue containing 5.000 lines, 
delivered free to their homes. 

Mr Leighton said the break- 
even for borne delivery would 
be 500 orders per day at an 
average of £80 each. The 


warehouse would be built to 
handle around 1,000 orders 
daily. 

Online' home shopping ser- 
vices should be available by- 
October. Initially in stores 
and through call centres. Mr 
Leighton wants to take this 
service on to the-Intemet, in- 
corporating home entertain- 
ment and grocery shopping. 

All this will be the precur- 
sor to an Asda digital TV 
channel. The first taste of this 
will come when this year’s 
Christmas range is launched 
through a series of six-minute 
satellite TV programmes. 
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Lisa Buckingham 


I GNORE all the warnings 
and doom laden predic- 
tions. Yesterday’s Com- 
bined Code on corporate gov- 
ernance from the Stock 
Exchange contained no 
terrors. Nothing new at aEL 
Certainly, nothing which is 
going to give boardrooms 
even one sleepless night 
The combined code is exact- 
ly what it says: an attempt to 
bring together the best of the 
p immmpnriatinns from tbe 
Cadbury, Greenbury and 
Hampel committees. 

The weakness of this latest 
tome rests not so much in the 
contents of the code itself — 
which have been widely dis- 
cussed and, In the case of the 
contributions from Hampel 
widely dismissed — but in the 
feet that It continues to be 
voluntary. 

Quoted companies risk los- 
ing their stock exchange list- 
ing only if they fall to publish 
a statement In the annual 
report on whether they are 
applying the code and If not, 
why not 

Now. clearly this is an aid 
to transparency. Sharehold- 
ers can see whether compa- 
nies conform and make a 
judgement 

It is also unarguable that 
corporate governance stan- 
dards in this country have 
improved substantially In the 
past five or six years even 
though the major pressure 
has been that of peer group 
best practice. ] 

But' there remain glaring 
examples of companies which 
refuse to bave anything to do 
with the new-fangled non- 
sense of corporate gover- 
nance. And while sharehold- 
ers remain largely supine this 
is unlikely to ch a ng e 
Look at Associated British 
Foods. Every year’ She com- 
pany publishes a corporate 
governance compliance state- 
ment which verges on the lu- 
dicrous in its sheer defiance. 
Tbe company follows best 
practice except on some cert- 
tral recommendations where 
It simply disagrees with the 
codes and continues to flout 
them. 

ABF is, of course, in the for- 
tunate position that its major 
shareholder is Wittington In- 
vestments, the family com- 
pany of its combine! chair- 
man and chief executive, 
Gary Weston. 

The foods group has also es- 
caped wider censure for its 
non-conformist behaviour be- 
cause it routinely turns in a 
performance which would en- 
courage even hard-nosed gov- 
ernance crusaders to turn a 
blind eye. 

But, the point is that ABF 
has not actually broken the 
rules. It conforms by publish- 
ing the compliance statement 
rather than complying. 

Tbe Stock Exchange argues 
it cannot make compliance 
part of the listing require- 
ments because this would pe- 
nalise quoted companies 
against their unlisted compet- 


itors. Changes to the Compa-j. 
ay's Act woul d be nee ded: ; ./ 

So for, the system of non- 
statutory regul ation has en-.^j 
couraged some improved oia;-, ? 
porate behaviour and-haS v -r 
provided better transparency- 
which gives shareholders tbe 7 ..* 

cimncetofilrtwithtibeideaof • 

taking action .against . any-.. 
thing they do not like. • “ , 

But although modem corv. 
porate governance standards; , 
were bora from the ashes of : -- 
recession. they have yet to be : - 
tested in the flies of down-- 
tum. The heat of battle is not 
a place to rely an volunteers. 


Job lots 


have been Whit- 
bread and Sitel and Pru- 
dential and Scottish and 
even Peter Mandelson’s Mil- 
lennium Dome project Yes- 
terday it was the turn of 

Asda. All these are just recent 
examples of a blighted trend 
which has taken to presenting 
almost every corporate ex- 
pansion in terms of the num- 
bers of jots which will be 
created. . 

Look behind the headline 
figures, however, and the 
troth Is far less glossy than 
the companies would have us . 7 . .- 
believe. 

Only last month BT said.it • 1 
was creating 470 new jobs at a 
telephone call centre on Tyne- ' 
side. Twentysix of those posts -. 
— just 5 per emit — were fhH- 
time jobs. 

Pubs and restaurants have 
high head counts but Jobs are 
almost invariably poorly paid- 
and part time. 

Even the super-slick public- 
ity machine of Archie Nor- 
man's Asda supermarkets 
group was forced to start talk- 
ing about “pay packets" In 
order to escape the feet that 
the 4,000 jobs of which it had 
boasted first thing in the 
rooming ' were' actually only - 
the equivalent of 2^500 full- 
time posts. 

And cruelly, companies are 
now tending to tot up the va- tl 
rarirte<» expected over a two 1 
or three year period. British ■ ■ 
Airways, for example, 
recently announced 15,000 
jobs at Heathrow and Gat-, 
wick — so long as most appli- 
cants can hold on for three' 
years. : 

When it cranes to getting 
rid of employees there is no 
such confusion: Scottish A--’" 
Newcastle, the leisure group 
which created thousands of 
“new" Jobs, recently cut just 
300. Diageo will axe 850 from 
distilleries In Scotland and 
Essex over the next year. 

It Is hard to blame publicity 
departments for wanting to 
present the best possible pic- 
ture. That is their job. Tbe 
fashion used to be to an- 
nounce all planned expansion 
in terms of capital expendi- 
ture and, later, store 
openings. 

Now it is done in terms of 
job vacancies. The corporate 
sector, which is now enthusi- 
astically supporting the Gov- 
ernment's new deal employ- 
ment scheme for youngsters, 
long ago decided that the fast- 
est way. to a politician's heart 
was to seen to be helping . 
solve the problem 'of .' 
unemployment 

All this may wash in White -, 
hall but how many families-, 
will the new style jobs dofhe. 
and feed? 
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Imro expels unit trust’s 
compliance head for life 



Uz Stuart 


I MRO, the investment 
watchdog, has banned a 
unit trust company's head of 
compliance for life after it un- 
covered a series of “very seri- 
ous failings". 

The ban is harsher than that 
for the compliance team at 
Morgan Grenfell Unit Trust 
Managers after the £600 mil- 
lion Peter Young nasm 
Charles Corder, formerly 
head or administration and 
compliance at Waveriey Unit 
Trust Management was found 
to be trading on his and his 
wife's account without record- 
ing details correctly. When 
Imro carried out a check, Mr 
Colder tampered with records. 

This is the fourth time Imro 
has withdrawn an individual's 
registration. Graham Kane 
managing director of MGUTM 
when disgraced fund manager 
Peter Young was investing in 


unlisted equities, was banned 
for just lSmontha. 

Imro has also fined Waver- 
iey £75.000 plus £53j600 hi cflStS 
for faning to monitor staff and 
record Information correctly. 
When Imro examined; the - 
books, it was impossible to tell 
which dealings were, on staff 
accounts and which were car 
ried out an behalf of d fenfe 
Mr Carder's riaaHngs should 
have been signed off by t be if^ 
vestment dli«dor T .baff..wH«. ; 
HAL ... 

Imro can fine individuals, 
but 1ms never.dboe so as the 
sum would be. limited to the 
ability bo pay. The jevraily « 
tbe fines imposed cm. the . unit 
trust group marte.apqfepfc* 
Waveriey is being.-wotind up 
by its trustees, Clyd esda le 
Bank, aud its parent company 
the CbartfieM GiSftliW* 
to go into liquJdatkti^towos 
thp Personal Investment 
ority's 
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TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia a.702 
Austria 20.54 
Belgium 60.21 

Canada 2-379 
Cyprus 0.856 
Denmark li.ifl 
Finland 0.959 
Frarwe 9.76? 


Germany 2.913 
Grepw 491.88 
Hong Kong 12^7 
India 71.14 
Ireland 1.148 
Kraal 6.10 
Italy 2 .883 


Malaysia <L57 
Malta 0.638 
NettMriand* 3£73 
New Zealand 3.17 
Norway 1i36 
Portugal 29&8S 
SawH Arabia 6-1S' 
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BA wins Should this miner be toasting 
** airline the energy review? Perhaps 
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oSSrt nf Pi ret ine+™> Midland against the aid. Brit- But publication of the long- 
Tte court or Firat instance ain and several other Euro- awaited review failed to 
t *?? “j”" Pean governments intervened remove uncertainty about the 
°f BA, SAS and future of deep-mine p?B or gas- 

Air prance to use Ffll.5 Air France and the French 


RITISH Airways 
yesterday scored a 
victory in its cam- 
paign against state 
aid For airlines 


court had set a precedent that rSDOrt 
win make it harder for the 1 ^ ** 

commission to approve state 
subsidies to airlines and ■■■■■SHE Govei 
other companies. ■ ergy rev 

“This is dT course a victory I tended tc 

of justice, as well as for com- I cure, dt 

mon sense," said SAS, one of I snstainal 


when judges in Luxembourg the several airlines that 
ruled against a European brought the case. The court's 
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mission did not provide ade- on behalf of BA. SAS and 
quate reasoning for allowing KLM. 

Air France to use Ffll.5 Air France and the French 
billion (£L15 billion) of the government played down the 
aid to purchase 17 new air- significance of the ruling, say- 
craft. It had failed to look into mg that the court had aues- 
tbe impact the aid would have tioned the commission's writ- 


ftiture of deep-mine pits or gas- 
fired power stations because 
its recommendations are to go 
out for further consultation. 

Mrs Beckett said that the 
Government was proposing to 


on routes outside Europe and ten reasoning, not the legality wholesale electfcitv market 
JS!f fmaUer of the decision itselL More- and to he stricter aboutgnmt- 


tioned the commission's writ- remove distortions in the 


airlines into Charles de 

M j tions on only two of the many power stafi^.'Minirtere'wiu 

“Today's decision — sends points challenged by the also encourage the electricity 
a dear message to every state airlines. industry regulator toSSst 

alrilnfl in Europe that toe French officials said the thatthe bigUm* power gen- 
f ^“^ e iJf® J^^ement would not affect the erators — Power Gen, 

1104 m M th iP ock ^ t **“ *?*■ tuning oT the partial sale of National Power and Eastern 
payer, a BA. spok^man sauL the airline. The officials —sell some of their coal-fired 
Ihe court said the co mm I s- hinted that the matter could power stations to other com- 


over, the court raised ques- 


and to he stricter about grant- 
ing consents for new gas-fired 


payer, "a BA spokesman said, the airline. T1 
The court said the co mmits - hintwi that the j 
sion had not provided suffi- be resolved soon, 
dent jus tification on two as- But lawyers hi’ 


ponies to help create more 


peete of the subsidy. The case said it would not be easy 
ruling does not automatically for the commission to find a 


But lawyers involved in the competition. 

ise said it would not be easy The proposals are Intended 


Torce Air France to repay the 
fluids, but it introduces un- 
certainty ahead of the air- 


quick solution. Given that 
EU competition rules bar 
state aid from being used to 


to create more space for coal 
to compete as a generation 
fuel against nuclear and gas, 
but they stop far short of 
guaranteeing the fixture of 
deep mines or a specific mar- 




line’s planned partial flota- fund normal operating costs, guaranteeing the fixture of 
den this year. the comm ission will have dif- deep mtna« or a s pec ific mar- 

The European Commission Acuity finding an arg umen t ket share for coal 
said it had not decided how to to justify the purchase of the Comments from industry 
respond to the ruling, which aircraft said one lawyer for and consumers are invited 
ran be appealed in the foil BA and the other airlines. up to July 20. 

European Court of Justice. The payment to Air France The review document says: 
Sodi a move would delay a was part of a wave of govern- “Coal purchase decisions are 


and consumers are invited, 
up to July 20. 

The review document says: 
“Coal purchase decisions are 


final outcome in the case fbr ment bailouts to airlines as a commercial matter for gen- 
abopttp q yea rs. the European Union prepared erators." But if British coal 

Apart from lodging an ap- to open the airiirw sector to can compete on price «tmI 
peal, the commission could full competition. The other other terms of supply “there 
reissue its M94 decision tak- big rescue packages to cani- Is no reason why it cannot 
ing into .account the views of ers including Spain’s Iberia have a very positive fixture in 
the court A spokeswoman and Greece’s Olympic have the electricity generation 
refined to comment on the not been challenged in court market", 
possibility of ordering Air But the payment to Air Achieving that success was 


Achieving that success was 


France .to repay some or all of France incensed rivals, who a matter for the management 


the money. 

Lawyers and - Air France's 
rivals tsaid that whatever the 
commission decides, the 


argued that it was rushed 
through the commission 


and workforce of coal produc- 
ers, it says. “Decisions on any 


Blessing in disguise 


rcu Hdd fhat whatever the 1 under heavy pressure from possible pit closures would 
mmission decides, the I the French government. also be a matter for coal pro- 

ducers,” the document says. 

It adds that “the Govern- 
ment Is firmly committed to . 
taking early action to put 
• ' •• • effective regeneration pro- 

ESTERDAVS judgment ernments to bail out ailing grammes in place” and will 
could prove a blessing industries is a political consider a special ftmd to 
in disguise fbr the Euro- minefield. Mr Van Miert, help communities that lose 
pean Commission whose fbr example, faced intense their mines, 
founding treaties give it criticism in his home The consultation document 






responsibility for vetting country, Belgium when be 
date -subsidies to ensure blocked aid to steel maker 
that ..they.: do not distort Oabecq. 
coaapetitian in Europe. As they are unelected and 

Once, it was reluctant to appointed by governments. 


help communities that lose 
their mines. 

The consultation document Miner Jason Day. ofMaltby, near Sheffield, ponders the report's implications over a pint of beer 


says that representations to 
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Gas 

facts 


As part of Its energy 
review, the Government 
commissioned a report 
from consultants Wood 
Mackenzie on the futra 
of gas. It concluded that: 

□ Gas demand Is likely 
to grow faster than 
energy demand In 
general. If there were no 
restrictions on the 
building of gas-fired 
power stations, by 2020 
it could account for 
more than three 
quarters of UK 
electricity generation. 

□ The UK has large gas 
reserves and in the 
short term there is more 
supply than demand. 
However, by 2020 we 
may need to import as 
much as 90 per cent of 
the nation’s 
requirements 

□ The most likely 
source in the next few 
years will be Norway, 
but eventually Britain 
will have to look for 
supplies outside 
Europe. The EU as a 
whole Is likely to need to 
bring In 75 per cent of 
its gas supplies from 
outside the traiflng 
Mock by 2020. The ElFs 
dependency on 
Imported oil Is projected 
to Increase to 83 per 
cent by the same year. 

□ Existing coal-fired 
plant is capable of 
gen er at in g more 
cheaply on an avoidable 
cost basis than new 
gas-fired plant, after 
taking into account the 
cost of construction. 
However, electricity 
pool and contract prices 
have remained above 
these levels, giving mi 
economic incentive to 
new gas-fired s t a tion s . 
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blocked aid to steel maker the review have revealed 
Qabecq. widespread concern about 

As they are unelected and distortions in the electricity 


8GW of power, enough to meet | tal component — such as en- The energy policy propos- Coal fired generators 

ergy-efficient combined heat als would be consistent with would, however, have to *«i«» 
and power projects — and Government fenvironment "an reasonable steps" to help 
those which can meet nearby policy and with achieving the tackle sulphur dioxide emis- 
heat and electricity require- legally-binding cots In green- sions by using flue gas desul- 
ments may be permitted be- house gas emissions for phurisation and the large 
cause they “outweigh our which ministers signed at the coal-fired generating compa- 


n» this power to the fblL 
But the gradual opening up 
of many sectors to greater 
competition and the cre- 
ation of the fttng te market 
increased pressure fbr a 
tougher stance and a suc- 
ces8hm.of competition corn- 


appointed by governments, 
this kind of political flak 
can be dangerous. 


widespread concern about peak demand from 2L5 million ergy-efficient combined heat als would be consistent with 
distortions in the electricity consumers — will be left in and power projects — and Government Environment 


mar ket “which give the limbo until after the fbrther those which can meet nearby policy and with achieving the 


wrong signal to investors, 
keep prices high to the disad- 


Mr Van Miert and Trans- vantage of customers and by-case basis. 


consultation period. They will 
then be considered on a case- 


port Commissioner Neil give an unfair advantage to 
Kinnock have vowed to gas over coal”. 


cause they 


ndssaoners, inchuUng Peter I deeds. 


stand firm on state subsi- 
dies, although critics argue 
there are more words t ha n 


is over coal”. would be that new gas-fired 

The Government Is now call- generation would “normally 


Henceforth, the assumption concern over new gas-fired Kyoto world climate change 


ing fbr a new stricter energy 


would be that new gas-fired generation". conference and wi thin the 

generation would “normally An estimated 9GW of European Union, 
be inconsistent with the Gov- capacity from gas-fired 


Sutherland, Sr Leon Brit- 
ten and — currently — 


policy on giving consents to eminent's energy policy con- stations is already under con- 
tralto gas-fired power stations, cems relating to diversity struetton or due to come on 


Some lawyers believe the Any which have not gained all and security of supply”, the line, which would take the 


Karel van Miert, stepped up the commission’s leverage 
Polking of state aid. when dealing with govern- 

But refusing to allow gov- mentis on state aid cases. 


court ruling wOl Increase the necessary consen t s — an document says, 
the commission’s leverage estimated dozen projects rep- However, the benefits of 
when dealing with govern- resenting about an additional I projects with an environmen- 
mentbs on state aid cases. 


proportion of electricity gen- 


However, the benefits of erated by gas-fired plant to 
xyects with an environmen- nearly 50 per cent 
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Chaos warning 
over sale of air 
traffic control 


News in brief 
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T HE Government’s par- 
tial se&qff of Britain’s 
BfiMI wiintonTiaHnnal air 
toaffic .service could take 
voce while the transfer to a 
centre is in chaos, the 
Price's chief executive ad- 


Semple, head of Nats, 
said tha* the sefi-t^T of 51 per 
rant might not raise the 
«G0 nrifHon the Government 
“tod be seeking because of 
QMthniing uncertainty sur* 
rponding the' completion of 
“W project. 

Mr S Atnplo declared: *Tt is 
thing toSfeHthewxmpany 
‘ ^reduced value, but it is an- 
“toerto sell it at a fairly in- 
^ed value with a sykem 




: Planned 
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.Be said, the sell-off was 
; mnn^ .for 2000 and would 

;toquire legislation. 

Jt conja .occur, however, 
Ntos was still investi- 
if .foe new centre at 
■fWaiiwick,' Hampshire, was 
sain • i’- ' 


.jraans to open fixe centre 
been.- continually de- 
because tixe £160 mil- 
^new tadm<dogy at Swan- 


might not be 
but. they 

•Jwud mSk» no difference fo 


Gove rnment Hac an* 


nonneed an immediate inves- 
tigation Into the project, but 
Mr Semple said that there 
were no "major software 
problems”. 

He hoped the new centre 
would be open in the winter 
of 1999-2000 hut, if that felled, 
it would have to wait at least 
another year. 

Swan wick Is due to assume 
responsibility fbr air traffic 
control from West Drayton, 
near Heathrow. 

The 30-year-old centre will 
be gradually closed once it 
has been established that 
Swan wick is safe. 

Hie Government's decision 
to offer a set of reviews as , 
substitute fbr “tackling the , 
real problems” feeing air traf- 
fic controls in the skies above 
Britain was attacked last 
night by IEMS, the union rep- 
resenting some 3500 contrOt- 
lers- 

Joe Magee, the unimaw* 
ation officer, said: “The diffi- 
culties besetting the Swan- 
wick project show It is better 
to get the decision right in the 
first place than clean up the 
consequences of. a rush to 
judgment for years to axme." 

Ministers had offered no ex- 
planation as to why they sup- 
ported privatisation, which 
was regarded as a threat to 
air s af ety. 

Nats says that it has not got 
the capital to uivest the 
£100 minio n required to ex- 
pand the service over the next 
10 years. 


BAA sets sights on 
New York airport 

BAA was I ant night finalising a bid tr> further its American 
expansion by running the retail, food and drinks outlets at 
Newark airport. New York’s second largest airport with an 
annual throughput of 30 mfllion passengers. 

If the multi-million dollar contract is confirmed, BAA would 
extend its base in the United States, as part of expansion plans 
to run airports overseas. It Is already operating Pittsburg, 
where Itbas helped to raise average retail spending per passen- 
ger from S2.40tomore than ¥7, and Indianapolis, where it has 
guaranteed savings of $32 million as part of a 10-year contract to 
manage an airport system that includes a heliport — Keith 
Harper and. Msn Buckingham 

Indonesia signs with IMF 

A$41 BILLION package to bail out Indonesia's stricken economy 
was back an track yesterday after it signed a new deal with the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The agregnent Is the fourth since Indonesia’s economy was hit 
by the Asian financial crisis. But Jakarta’s failure to implement 
the pennomtr reforms demanded by the Fund has stymied deliv- 
ery of any money so fer. 

Barclays loses appeal 

BARCLAYS Bank has lost Its appeal agatnstal996 court ruling in 
which a former employee was awarded £42500 in damages plus 


Pension 

rights 

limited 

Teresa Hunter 


A HIGH Court has con- 
demned retired employ- 
ees to a form of second- 
class citizenship after ruling 
that only the current work- 
force has foil membership of 
a pension scheme, and can 
share In the maximum bene- 
fits available. 

More than 5,000 former em- 
ployees of the Express News- 
paper Group had applied for 
annual inflation-linked uprat- 
ings in imp with those guar- 
anteed to other members. 

Mr Ronald Cowell, secre- 
tary of the Express Pension- 
ers Association told the court 
that he had been denied any 
pension increases since he 
was made redundant in 1986, 
despite substantial surpluses 
in the fond. 

While his pgmrinn had been 
seriously eroded by inflation, 
the company bad enjoyed con- 
tribution holidays for nearly 
a decade, whittling a large 
surplus down to £30 million. 

But the court rejected his 
plea that the surplus should 
be spent on 3 per cent annual 
increases for disadvantaged 
pensioners In line with those 
a war d ed to most other mem- 

bers of the scheme, saying ex- 
isting pensioners were not 
foil members. 

The judgment declared that 
while the scheme rules had 
not explicitly outlawed these 
increases they had never in- 
tended to pay them to nearly 
3,000 pensioners and 2,000 for- 
mer employees. 


Bob French, a former executive, had sued the bank for breach 
of contract when it withdrew an interest-rate free bridging loan. 
The judges hearing the case said Barclays should not have 
chained Mi: French interest on the loan when the property market 


Bardays said it was studying foe judgement carefoDy. Uhifl, 
WK.fr wiPiininw «riri it had 39 similar cases which it hoped would 
now be settled quickly as a result of the ddrislon by the Court of 
Appeal- 

Guardian chairman’s £24m 

BOB Gavrcai, foe founder and former diairman of the St Ives 

printing group, is expected to net nearly £24 million from selling 
4 j 6 million shares in the company. Mr Gavron. who is war 

nf the Gnardimi Media Group, retired as a non-execu- 
tive director of St Ives yesterday and said he Intends to sell his 
rewiaTntog twonimionsharesin the foreseeable fixture. 


coal-fired generating compa- 
nies should be encouraged to 
have at least one FGD- 
eq nipped plant 
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Rosalia Wilson and over 30.000 other 
employers already Insist oa the AAT for their 
accountancy training at technician level. 

The AAT’s Education and Training 

Scheme is available at more than 450 _ _____ 

training centres in tbc UK. Many employers j POST TO Wendy puna, A«ocf ation or 

, . , ..... ...» - v* AttomtoTtchBldw. 154 OtAciw t ll Road. 

also choose to train their staff in-house, j , __j_ ^| R ^u. 

with the AATs support and approval Plc ae & d ae father denih nf dir AAT 

AAT Students look forward to a I 

professional qualification - the chance to ] 

enjoy all the benefits, support and status i 

of being a Member of the Association of 
Accounting Technicians (MAAT). I 

For proven quality and staff wbo can | 
deliver, think AAT. | . 

Find out how the AAT can help you . 
with your accountancy training needs. I— — 

AAT- The Gold Standard fbr Accounting Technicians 

UtMTnlawpH«wmd ■ rtnnr> rctirtrncT and pmfadoMt lin ctopMgnl la «r p n l« i. HcfnirTCd» ■ ChiVy . No, 
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20 NEWS 


Bade home: 
some of the 80 
Old Master 
drawings at 
the Walker Art 
Qafletybi 
Liverpool, 
right. 
Including 
Rubens 1 God 
Creating 
Adam, after 
Michelangelo, 
bottom right 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 
CHRJS THOMOND 



^ fi..grdian Friday June 26 1998 

OldlVIasters' 
make debut 


David Ward 
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H ighlights from » 
collection of Old 
Master drawings 
assembled m 

pool 200 years ago bnt 

never exhibited to P“ b “ 
went on show yesterday, to 
the deUght of gallery staff 
who rejoiced that Liverpool 
S last getting its pic- 

ta S*shavv at tbeWalk^ 
Art Gallery consists of so 
drawings, by Mantegna and 
other, mainly Italian, art- 
ists from the 15th to the 
17th centuries, selected 
from a total of 331 bought 
three years ago for 
£3.2 million. 

“This is a remarkable col- 
lection built up over the 
years by a discerning ana 
renowned art lover.’’ said 
Xanthe Brooke, the Walk- 
er's curator of European 
art, enthusing over God 
Creating Adam. Rubens 
copy of a detail of Michel- 
angelo’s celling in the Sis- 
tine Chapel. “Drawing such 
as these do not appear 
every day of the week. We 
are proud that they have at 
last come home and that 
people can see and appreci- 
ate them for the first time. 
They are in beautiful condi- 


tion because they have 
never been on show.” 

The discerning art lover 
was Charles Blundell of 
ince Blundell Hall, north of 
Liverpool, whose collection 
included 116 works rebus 
tantiy sold by William Roa- 
coe, the Liverpool banker, 
opponent of slavery and 
patron of the arts, to stave 
off bankruptcy In 1816. 

Blundell’s collection, with 
Us Roscoe core, remained in 
portfolios in drawers at the 
ancestral home until the 

famil y moved to Lulworth In 
Dorset in 1960. where they 
remained out of sight until 
now. 

“It’s very rare for collec- 
tions of this kind to remain 
intact.” said Julian Treu- 
herz, keeper of art galleries 
on Merseyside. “I received 
a letter saying the collec- 
tion was on offer — origi- 
nally at £4.5 million — and 
did we want it?” 

National Museums and 
Galleries on Merseyside 
hastily put in £700,000 of 
its own money, secured £2J2 
million from the National 
Heritage Memorial Fund, 
£300.000 from the National 
Arts Collection Fund and 
ftmds from private donors. 

The exhibition moves to 
the British Museum in 
October. 
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In the heat ot the hun, wu all ncod a cool shady 
spot to retreat to. And with its standard-issue air 
conditioning and heat-reflecting windscreen, the 
new Runr.uk Meganc Alizc is just the place. 

Inside its air conditioned haven you*l! he 
serenely indifferent to whatever the weather 
throw's at you. ^Although, if you’d rather feel the 
breeze, its front windows and tih-and-slitie sunroof 
will open at the touch of a burton.) 

On the road its ABS brakes - featured as 
standard - will help you keep your cool. Indeed, 
saiety levels shat have already placed the Megane at 



0 % FINANCE" OVER 
3 YEARS 


WITH AIR CONDITIONING AS STANDARD. 

■ ^sssssMm 


POX^fiR ASSISTED STEERING 
ABS BRAKES 

ELBCTRIC TTLT-ANI>SIfDE SUNROOF 
HI-FI WITH FINGERTIP CONTROL 
REMOTE CENTRAL LOCKING 

CONDITIONING AS 


the top of its class in extensive, independent crash 
rests have now been enhanced even further. 

Add the superb level of equipment and driving 
enjoyment which evury Renault Megan? offers, and 

the Aliz&V price of £13,290* *ceros refreshingly 
low. Add the extra attraction of 0% finance over 
3 years, .and it seems a fair contender for hottest 
car of the year. Except when 
you’re sitting in it, of course. / A 

for more information and 
details of your nearest Renault 

Dealer, call 0800 52 51 50. RENAULT 


Across 


9 One who waits m train7 (9) 

10 Gatherup(5) 

11 German editor in 
supermarket (7) 

1 2 An esquire, one left from 
shaky marriage (7) 

13 Play; ‘The Return of Othaflo' (4) 

1 4 Leave soldiers time to 
develop an area of 
responsibility (10) 

16 Anonymous place where 
brave explorers go (7) 

17 Kind of green fruit (7) 

19 We've all seen them go. OK 
strayed away (10) 

22 Country (not city) mail order 
(4) 

24 Composer in French is 
serious (7) 

25 Time when thraves are 
tossed about (7) 

26 One who misused rifle? (5) 

27 Three girts in one (9) 
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